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JEWISH “VOLKSTUM” AND ROMANTICISM IN HEINE* 
IsRAEL TABAK 


Ich bin ein deutscher Dichter, 
Bekannt im deutschen Land; 
Nennt man die besten Namen, 
So wird auch der meine genannt.' 

H. Heine. 


Hast du an obigem Bilde nicht gemerkt, 
daB ich ein jiidischer Dichter bin? 2 
H. Heine. 


I 


Oskar Walzel, editor of the Insel-edition of Heinrich Heine’s works, 


discussing in his Introduction the problem engendered by Heine’s Jewish 
origin, states the following: 


Wir stehen da vor dem wichtigsten, vorlaufig noch fast ganz 
ungelésten Problem der Heineforschung; es ist die Bedeutung 
seiner Abkunft fiir seine Persénlichkeit und fiir sein Schaffen. 
Wer die Frage zu lésen sucht, mu8 sich bewuBt sein, daB er es 
keiner Partei recht machen kann. Die wenigen Bemerkungen, die 
an dieser Stelle gegeben werden kénnen, werden sicher auch auf 
MiBverstandnis stoBen. .. . 

Der nachstliegende, strengwissenschaftliche Weg, das eigen- 
tiimlich Stammhafte von Heines Gesamterscheinung herauszu- 
rechnen, ware wohl, wenn die Ziige der jiidischen Dichtung vor 
Heine, die bei ihm wiederkehren, zusammengetragen wiirden. 
Leider ist es bisher noch nicht geschehen; und nur ein guter Ken- 
ner der jiidischen Literatur koénnte die Aufgabe lésen.* 


This was written in 1911, and yet, to this day, the problem has re- 
mained unsolved; for that method which Walzel calls “der strengwis- 
senschaftliche Weg” has, so far, not been undertaken in order to deter- 
mine the nature of Heine’s Judaic element. The studies which deal with 
Heine from the Jewish point of view are biographical in nature, stressing 
the poet’s attitude to Judaism and the Jewish people through various 
stages in his life. They dwell largely upon the polemical phases, such as 
apologia, criticism and evaluation of Jews and Judaism. It is for this 

* This article is based on part of a forthcoming Hopkins dissertation, entitled 
Judaic Lore in Heine. 

1 Die Heimkebhr, Elster, I (new edition), 103. 


2 Heines Briefwechsel, I, 221. 
8 Werke I, xxxii f. 
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reason that the Jewish question in Heine has been the subject of so much 
misunderstanding, as Walzel justly avers. 

It will be well, therefore, to approach the problem not from a 
polemical but from a purely cultural point of view. The learned and 
literary aspects of Judaism as reflected in Heine’s work should first be 
examined. Such questions as still remain unanswered are: What is the 
extent of Heine’s Jewish background? How far does his knowledge of 
Judaic studies go? And in what way, if any, is this knowledge reflected 
and expressed in his work? 

II 


A careful investigation along these lines has shown remarkable results. 
It has revealed Heine’s sustained interest in Judaic studies and has clearly 
demonstrated his knowledge of many fields of Judaism. It is hardly pos- 
sible to cite the full extent of available evidence within the limits of this 
article. Suffice it to indicate here the bare outlines of the picture. 


It was customary among Jews in Heine’s days to send the children 
at an early age to a private Hebrew and religious school, known as 
cherder. Thus at the age of five or six the boy went to the Rintelsohn 
cheder in Diisseldorf, where he had the first lessons in the reading of 
Hebrew. There he studied the Bible, the Old Testament, to be sure, in 
the original; there also he was initiated into more detailed phases of 
Biblical study and into some of the Talmudic laws and customs. 


Heine was an impressionable child, and those few years at the Hebrew 
School left an indelible imprint upon his mind. He never forgot these 
first lessons, and they find their echo, consciously or unconsciously, in the 
creative work of the mature poet. Heine recalls these cheder days in his 
portrayal of the early education of the poet “Jehuda”, in his Hebraische 
Melodien. 

Fiir Entwicklung seines Geistes 
Sorgte friih der strenge Vater, 


Der den Unterricht begann 
Mit dem Gottesbuch, der Thora. 


Diesen echten alten Text 
Rezitierte auch der Knabe 
In der uralt hergebrachten 
Singsangweise, Tropp geheiBen — 


Auch den Targum Onkelos, 
Der geschrieben ist in jenem 
Plattjudaischen Idiom, 

Das wir Aramiisch nennen.* 


But the most fruitful period in Heine’s life from the viewpoint of 
Judaic studies was that which marked his association with the members 


*Elster, II (new ed.), 124 f. 
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of the “Verein fiir Kultur und Wissenschaft der Juden”. This society, in 
which Heine took an active part, serving as secretary during the year 
1822, had among its members some of the outstanding Jewish scholars 
and teachers of Germany. Heine speaks about these men in his necrologue 
Ludwig Marcus. He characterizes Marcus as the linguist, the orientalist, 
the Talmudic scholar and sage. He discusses Bendavid, moreover, and his 
work on the Messiah idea among Jews, which represents a fountain of 
Jewish folklore and mythology. And among others, he also evaluates 
Moses Moser, his faithful friend, who was an ardent student of Hebrew 
letters. 

But the guiding spirit of the “Verein” and the man who exercised a 
marked and lasting influence upon Heine was Leopold Zunz. He was the 
father of the new “Science of Judaism” which aimed, among other things, 
at the rediscovery of Jewish historical and literary monuments in order 
to determine the chief currents of Jewish thought. 

Heine calls Zunz’s work on the Spanish Jews in the Middle Ages one 
of the “Merkwiirdigkeiten der héhern Kritik” and goes on to give his 
personal estimation of Zunz, the leader, the scholar and the steadfast son 
of his people: 

Wie diirfte ich von jenem Vereine reden, ohne dieses vor- 
treffichen Zunz zu erwahnen, der in einer schwankenden Uber- 
gangsperiode immer die unerschiitterlichste Unwandelbarkeit of- 
fenbarte und trotz seinem Scharfsinn, seiner Skepsis, seiner Ge- 
lehrsamkeit dennoch treu blieb dem selbstgegebenen Worte, der 
groBmiitigen Grille seiner Seele. Mann der Rede und der That, 
hat er geschaffen und gewirkt wo andere traumten und mutlos 
hinsanken.°* 


It is evident, then, that the “Verein” gave Heine a sound Jewish back- 
ground, and that his knowledge of Judaism was deepened and broadened 
during his stay in Berlin. 

This Jewish background has left an unmistakable mark upon Heine’s 
work, for a wide variety of Judaic studies is reflected in his poetry and 
in his prose. The trained student cannot fail to detect these elements in 
direct and indirect references, in allusions and in figures of speech. One 
of the most striking examples of this influence is the Old Testament. 

Heine admits in his articles and letters that he remained a student of 
the Bible throughout the years of his life. Thus, for instance, he writes 
from Helgoland: “Mein Stubennachbar, ein Justizrat aus K6nigsberg, der 
hier badet, halt mich fiir einen Pietisten, da er immer, wenn er mir seinen 
Besuch abstattet, die Bibel in meinen Handen findet.” ® 

Another report from Helgoland gives us an idea of the effect of the 
Bible on the mental state of the poet: 

Und ich gestehe es Dir, trotzdem, da8 ich ein heimlicher 

Hellene bin, hat mich das Buch nicht bloB gut unterhalten, son- 


5 Elster, VI, 117. 
6 Ludwig Borne, Elster, VII, 53. 
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dern auch weidlich erbaut. Welch ein Buch! gro8 und weit wie 
die Welt, wurzelnd in die Abgriinde der Schépfung und hinauf- 
ragend in die blauen Geheimnisse des Himmels — Sonnenaufgang 
und Sonnenuntergang, VerheiBung und Erfiillung, Geburt und 
Tod, das ganze Drama der Menschheit, alles ist in diesem Buche— 
Es ist das Buch der Biicher, Biblia.’ 


Not alone the poetic and the inspirational aspects of the Bible find 
their echo in Heine. He is concerned also with other problems, such as 
exegesis, textual criticism and interpretation; Mosaic legislation in contrast 
with ancient Roman law; social and economic questions in Scriptures, and 
the history of Bible translations. Likewise, the influence of Hebraism 
upon Western Civilization, caused by the wide dissemination of the Book, 
is stressed by Heine over and over again. Still more significant is the rich 
and colorful variety of Biblical figures of speech predominant in Heine’s 
writings. They occur in his poetry, in his prose as well as in his letters; 
and they can be found in the earliest as well as in the latest specimens of 
his art. The following examples will convey the effect Heine achieves 
with his use of Biblical similes and metaphors. They serve him in good 
stead in his serious as well as in his witty and satirical moments, and they 
add special luster to his imagery and to his style: 


Er werde auf Ludwig Philipp und das ganze Justemilieu sein 
bekanntes: “Talleyrand hat’s gegeben, Talleyrand hat’s genom- 
men, der Name Talleyrand sei gelobet’, anwenden.* 

Seine Frau Gemahlin ist gar keine tible Frau — sie hat zwar 
nur ein einziges Auge, aber es ist dafiir desto griiner, ihre Nase ist 
wie der Turm, der gen Damaskus schaut.® 

Am Ende, im fieberhaften Katzenjammer, bildete ich mir ein, 
ich sei ein Walfisch, und ich triige im Bauche den Propheten 
Jonas.’° 


Seines Volkes Licht und Leuchte, 
Eine wunderbare, groBe 


Feuersaule des Gesanges, 
Die der Schmerzenskarawane 
Israels vorangezogen 
In der Wiiste des Exils.”* 


Ich prophezeie ihm das entgegengesetzte Schicksal Sauls der 
seines Vaters Esel suchte und eine Krone fand: — der junge Hein- 
rich wird nach Frankreich kommen und eine Krone suchen, und 
er findet hie nur die Esel seines Vaters.’? 


7 Ibid., p. 46. 

8 Franzdsische Zustande, Elster, V, 505 — Job, 1:21. 

® Ideen. Das Buch Le Grand, Elster, IV, (new ed.), 112 f. — Song of Songs, 7:4. 
10 Ludwig Borne, Elster, VII, 62 — Jonah 1:17. 

11 Hebraische Melodien, Elster, II (new ed.), 128 — Exod. 13:21. 

12 Franzosische Maler, Elster, 1V, 66 — 1. Sam. 9:19-20. 
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O Moses, unser Lehrer, Mosche Rabenu, hoher Bekampfer 
der Knechtschaft, reiche mir Hammer und Nagel, damit ich 
unsre gemiitlichen Sklaven in schwarzrotgoldner Livree mit ihren 
langen Ohren festnagle an das Brandenburger Thor! * 


Likewise, Heine’s works and letters disclose his deep interest and his 
continued preoccupation with Jewish history and post-Biblical literature. 
His attitude is well expressed in one of his letters to Moser: 


AuBerdem treibe ich viel Chronikenstudium und ganz beson- 
ders viel historia judaica. Letztere wegen Beriihrung mit dem 
Rabbi und vielleicht auch wegen inneren Bediirfnisses. Ganz 
eigene Gefiihle bewegen mich, wenn ich jene traurige Annalen 
durchblattere; eine Fiille der Belehrung und des Schmerzes. Der 
Geist der jiidischen Geschichte offenbart sich mir immer mehr 
und mehr, und diese geistige Riistung wird mir gewif in der 
Folge sehr zu statten kommen . . . Benjamin von Tudela, der jetzt 
auf meinem Tisch herumreist, lat dich herzlich griissen, Er 
winscht, daB ihn Zunz mahl bearbeite und mit Ubersetzung her- 
ausgebe.’* 


In addition to Travel Notes by Benjamin of Tudela, of the 12th cen- 
tury, there are other important historical and literary works to which he 
refers from time to time. There are quotations from the Apocrypha, ref- 
erences to Philo, Josephus, and to Hillel and Shammai of the Talmud, 
and to other works on ancient, medieval, and modern Jewish history and 
literature. Having been especially interested in the Spanish Jews of the 
Middle Ages, he made an extensive study of that field, and was especially 
influenced by Die religidse Poesie der Juden in Spanien by Michael Sachs. 


This aspect of Judaic study, too, is clearly reflected in Heine’s art. 
There is a multicolored variety of legends, folk-tales and sagas, springing 
from Talmudic and Midrashic literature, and from medieval sources, 
which Heine introduces in his works as literary motifs, as illustrations or 
as metaphoric expressions. Several instances will exemplify these elements 
of Jewish Folklore. 


Doch der Himmel gieBt herunter 
Zwei verschiedne Sorten Lichtes: 
Grelles Tageslicht der Sonne 
Und das mildre Mondlicht — Also, 


Also leuchtet auch der Talmud 
Zwiefach, und man teilt ihn ein 
In Halacha und Hagada. 
Erstre nannt’ ich eine Fechtschul’ — 


13 Gestandnisse, Elster, VI, 62 — Exod. 21:6.— Cf. Heinrich Heine und die Bibel 
by Heinrich Reu, (diss.) Miinchen, 1909. The author, strangely enough, criticizes 
Heine for employing but a few isolated Biblical figures of speech in all his writings. 
This study, as published, covers only part of the Old Testament. 


14 Hirth, I, 321. 
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Letztre aber, die Hagada, 
Will ich einen Garten nennen, 
Einen Garten, hochphantastisch 
Und vergleichbar jenem andern.** 








Being especially fond of this “Hagada” element, Heine draws upon it 
quite frequently and weaves it into the pattern of his style with his typical 
ease and skill. Contrasting the German with the Jewish conception of 
the Messiah he says: 


O teurer, sehnsiichtig erwarteter Messias! Wo its er jetzt, 
wo weilt er? Ist er noch ungeboren, oder liegt er schon seit 
einem Jahrtausend irgendwo versteckt, erwartend die grofe 
rechte Stunde der Erldsung? Ist er der alte Barbarossa, der im 
Kyffhauser schlummernd sitzt auf dem steinernen Stuhle und 
schon so lange schlaft, daB sein weiBer Bart durch den steinernen 
Tisch durchgewachsen? . . . 


Da machen die Juden sich eine weit bessere Vorstellung von 
ihrem Messias. . . . Ich wei nicht mehr, in welchem Buche des 
Talmuds die Details zu lesen sind, die mir der groBe Rabbi ganz 
treu mitteilte, und tiberhaupt nur in den Grundziigen schwebt 
mir seine Beschreibung des Messias noch im Gediachtnisse. Der 
Messias, sagte er mir, sei an dem Tage geboren, wo Jerusalem 
durch den Boésewicht Titus Vespasian zerstért worden, und seit- 
dem wohne er im schénsten Palaste des Himmels, umgeben von 
Glanz und Freude, auch eine Krone auf dem Haupte tragend, 
ganz wie ein Konig — aber seine Hinde seien gefesselt mit gol- 
denen Ketten! 

‘Was’, frug ich verwundert, ‘was bedeuten diese goldenen 
Ketten?’ 

‘Die sind notwendig’ — erwiderte der groBe Rabbi mit einem 
schlauen Blick und einem tiefen Seufzer —, ‘ohne diese Fessel 
wiirde der Messias, wenn er manchmal die Geduld verliert, plétz- 
lich herabeilen und zu friihe, zur unrechten Stunde, das Er- 
lésungswerk unternehmen. Er ist eben keine ruhige Schlaf- 
miitze. . . . Gegen Abend laBt er seinen alten Kanzler kommen, 
der ein verkleideter Engel ist, ebenso wie die vier starken Staats- 
rate, die ihn begleiten, verkleidete Engel sind. Aus einem groBen 
Buche muB alsdann der Kanzler seinem Herrn vorlesen, was je- 
den Tag passierte — Da kommen allerlei Geschichten vor, 
woriiber der Messias vergniigt lachelt, oder auch miSmiitig den 
Kopf schiittelt — Wenn er aber hért, wie man unten sein Volk 
mifShandelt, dann gerat er in den furchtbarsten Zorn und heult, 
daB die Himmel erzittern — Die vier starken Staatsrite miiBen 
dann den Ergrimmten zuriickhalten, daB er nicht herabeile auf 
die Erde, und sie wiirden ihn wahrlich nicht bewaltigen, waren 
seine Hinde nicht gefesselt mit den goldenen Ketten — Man be- 
schwichtigt ihn auch mit sanften Reden, daB jetzt die Zeit noch 


18 Hebraische Melodien, Elster, II (new ed.), 126. 
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nicht gekommen sei, die rechte Rettungsstunde, und er sinkt am 
Ende aufs Lager und verhiillt sein Antlitz und weint —’ ** 


Similarly, in his “Disputation”, Heine takes the Talmudic version of 
the Leviathan legend and embellishes it with the touch of his own 
imagination: 

Leviathan hei®bt der Fisch 
Welcher haust im Meeresgrunde, 
Mit ihm spielet Gott der Herr 
Alle Tage eine Stunde — 


Ausgenommen an dem neunten 
Tag des Monats Ab, wo namlich 
Eingeaschert ward sein Tempel; 

An dem Tag ist er zu gramlich. 


Des Leviathans Lange ist 
Hundert Meilen, hat FloBfedern 
Gro8B wie K6nig Ok von Basan, 
Und sein Schwanz ist wie ein Zedern. 


Doch sein Fleisch ist delikat, 
Delikater als Schildkréten, 
Und am Tag der Auferstehung 
Wird der Herr zu Tische beten 


Alle frommen Auserwahlten, 
Die Gerechten und die Weisen — 7 


In the case of the Hebrew language a careful examination also yields 
positive results. In spite of the generally accepted notion that Heine knew 
no Hebrew at all — Elster says, “Er verstand kein Hebraisch” ** — the evi- 
dence is on the affirmative side. Elster as well as the editors of the Walzel 
edition base their assumption on the following passage from one of Heine’s 
letters to Moser: 


Bitte Dich noch auBerdem, mir das Caho lachma anja und 
die kleine Legende Maasse be Rabbi Leser wortlich iibersetzt zu- 
kommen zu lassen. Auch die Psalmstelle im Nachtgebete: ‘Zehn- 
tausend Gewaffnete stehen vor Salomons Bette’ mir wéortlich 
iibersetzt zu schicken.’® 


Careful analysis shows this passage to be devoid of definite proof. 
On the contrary, quite a number of Hebrew words and phrases can be 


16 Tudwig Borne, Elster, VII, 123 ff. 

17 Elster, II (new ed.), 160; This legend is based on the verse: “There is leviathan, 
whom Thou hast formed to sport therein. (Psalms 104:26) The Hebrew text may 
be translated “to sport therewith”, and this translation is the source of the Leviathan 
saga; cf. also Job 40:29. 

18 Elster, Il, (new ed.). 360. 

1® Hirth, 1, 321. “Caho lachma anja”, an Aramaic phrase, meaning “this is the 
bread of affliction”, forms the opening of the “Hagada”, a book of prayers and recita- 
tions for the eve of Passover. In that citation, which Heine calls a “Psalmstelle”, he 
confuses two Biblical verses; cf. Song 3:7, also Psalms 91:7. 
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found in Heine, and especially in his letters. He uses these phrases for 
emphasis or for the purpose of conveying the finer shade of an idiom. 
Alexander Weill, a Hebrew scholar of note and an intimate friend, tells 
of a certain Hebrew jest which he told Heine, a jest which involved a 
good deal of punning and a good knowledge of the Hebrew language. 
Heine enjoyed that joke very much, and as Weill puts it, “Er lachte aus 
vollem Halse.” 2° 


The following lines from one of Heine’s letters to his mother will 
prove interesting in this connection: 


Ich bin mit dem verwiinschten russischen Calender nicht 
sehr vertraut und wei nicht, ob der Staatsrath Gimmel Kisseleft 
diese Woche oder die nachste Woche bey Dir seine Aufwartung 
machen wird. Heute schreibe ich Dir, um Dir zu Deinem Ge- 
burtstage zu gratuliren.”* 


“Gimmel Kissleff” is “the 3rd day of the 9th month” in Hebrew, 
which usually corresponds with December. To all appearances, Heine’s 
mother observed her birthday according to the Hebrew calendar, as so 
many Jewish people still do. Heine, unable to locate a Hebrew calendar 
at the time, did not remember when the 3rd day of Kissleff would fall. 
Thus realizing the possible variation of a few days, he dates his letter as of 
December the 3rd and congratulates her upon her birthday, whether the 
Hebrew date occur this week or the next. The Russian “Staatsrath” 
Kisseleff, therefore, is none other than the birthday of his mother in the 
month of Kissleff. The similarity in spelling and the Russian ending “eff”, 
suggested this peculiar pun to him. 


These are but a few illustrations representative of an impressive body 
of Judaic elements of various aspects, such as folklore and folkways, his- 
torical allusions, Hebraic figures and similes, and literary references of 
ancient, medieval and modern Jewish sources. In the space of this article, 
one can hardly point out the original sources and the manner in which 
Heine elaborates upon them. But it is sufficiently evident that Heine’s 
Jewish studies, which form an integral part of his background, are elo- 
quently and inextricably woven into the texture of his work. Not only 
in the Rabbi and in the Hebraische Melodien, but in works of a general 
nature, whether they be political, literary or polemical, in works primarily 
European in character the Judaic element is prevalent. How shall we 
interpret this fact? What place does this element occupy in Heine’s lit- 
erary physiognomy? 

Heine indicates, in passing, that Jewish themes were sought after by 
his contemporaries as literary motifs. They were regarded not as Tendenz 
material for the criticism or glorification of the Jewish people, but as 
literature for its own sake, creative art, representative of the current of 
the times. Thus he writes during the Damascus affair: 


20 Houben, H. H. Gesprache mit Heine, p. 326 f. 
21 Hirth, Il, 358. 
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Wahrend wir in Europa die Marchen desselben [des Mittel- 
alters] als poetischen Stoff bearbeiten und uns an jenen schauer- 
lich naiven Sagen ergotzen, womit unsere Vorfahren sich nicht 
wenig angstigten; wahrend bei uns nur noch in Gedichten und 
Romanen von jenen Hexen, Werwélfen und Juden die Rede ist, 
die zu ihrem Satansdienst das Blut frommer Christenkinder notig 
haben; wahrend wir lachen und vergessen, fangt man an, im Mor- 
genlande sich sehr betriibsam des alten Aberglaubens zu erinnern 
und gar ernsthafte Gesichter zu schneiden.”? 


But what is that literary current which sought after Judaic motifs 
and in what way is Heine connected with it? A survey of some of the 
elements of German Romanticism and an appreciation of Heine’s rela- 
tionship to the Romanticists offers an answer to the question. 


Ill 


Heine was during his student days entirely under the influence of 
German Romanticism. Although he matriculated at the University of 
Bonn as a student of law, he heard lectures on those literary and historical 
subjects which were of special interest to the Romanticists, several of 
whom he also met in Gottingen. Thus he was initiated into the very 
heart of the movement, with which he repeatedly identified himself. His 
attitude is revealed in his Gestandnisse: 


Trotz meiner exterminatorischen Feldziige gegen die Ro- 
mantik blieb ich doch selbst immer ein Romantiker, und ich war 
es in einem héhern Grade als ich selbst ahnte. Nachdem ich dem 
Sinne fiir romantische Poesie in Deutschland die tédlichsten 
Schlage herbeigebracht, beschlich mich selbst wieder eine unend- 
liche Sehnsucht nach der blauen Blume im Traumlande der Ro- 
mantik, und ich ergriff die bezauberte Laute und sang ein Lied, 
worin ich mich allen holdseligen Ubertreibungen, aller Mond- 
scheintrunkenheit, allem bliihenden Nachtigallenwahnsinn der 
einst so geliebten Weise hingab.** 


This he writes as late as 1854. If there is any evidence of Roman- 
ticism in Heine during the last years of his life — if we are to take “blieb 
ich doch immer ein Romantiker” literally — it is to be found largely in 
the Hebraische Melodien. In this cycle Heine returns to the old motifs 
which are predominant in the Rabbi von Bacherach, and it seems that the 
unbroken chain of Romanticism which he confesses in his Gestandnisse 
consists of those elements which have their starting point in the Rabbi 
and reach their culmination in the Hebraische Melodien. What these 
elements are we shall presently see. 

German Romanticism is characterized by a deep and widespread 
interest in the past, especially in the Middle Ages. Medieval legends, 


22 Lutezia, Elster, VI, 166 f. 
28 Gestindnisse, Elster, V1, 19 
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castles, and knights were among its favorite subjects. Medieval poetry 
and art were revived and studied. It was a glorification of the Middle 
Ages with their society and institutions. In Heine’s own words: “Was 
war aber die romantische Schule in Deutschland? 

Sie war nichts anders als die Wiedererweckung der Poesie des Mit- 
telalters, wie sie sich in dessen Liedern, Bild- und Bauwerken, in Kunst 
und Leben manifestiert hatte.” ** 

Another earmark of Romanticism and closely akin to the former is 
the Volkstum element; that point of view that aimed to find the soul 
within the community of the people. The Romanticists tried to delve into 
that realm from which springs the mutual relationship of man to man, of 
group to group and which ultimately weaves these groups into a pattern 
of Volkstum. 


Was ist ein Volk? Gilt dafiir schon die Menschenmenge 
einer groBen Erdscholle? oder erst die Wohnerzahl eines Riesen- 
staates und Zwergstattchens? oder blo® die Gesamtheit gleicher 
Stamm- und SprachgenoBen? . . . Der Menschenfreund wird sich 
nach der Lésung des groBen Ratsels sehnen: Wie erwachst aus 
einzelnen Menschen ein Volk, wie aus dem Vélkergewimmel 
endlich die Menschheit? . . . Was Einzelheiten sammelt, sie zu 
Mengen hiuft, diese zu Ganzen verkniipft . . . bis alle samtlich 
das groBe All bilden — diese Einungskraft kann in der héchsten 
und gréssesten und umfassendsten Menschengesellschaft, im Vol- 
ke, nicht anders genannt werden als — Volkstum. Es ist das Ge- 
meinsame des Volks, sein innewohnendes Wesen, sein Regen und 
Leben, seine Wiedererzeugungskraft . . . Dadurch waltet in allen 
Volksgliedern ein volkstiimliches Denken und Fihlen, Lieben 
und Hassen, Frohsein und Trauern, Leiden und Handeln, Ent- 
behren und Geniessen, Hoffen ud Sehnen, Ahnen und Glauben.”* 


The Romanticists thus sought after the voice that came from the 
people; not only that which was echoed by those who considered them- 
selves the chosen spokesmen of the people. They championed the lower 
classes and fought against the tendency which branded them as Poebel 
incapable of creating things worthy of the name art or literature. 

In his Introduction to Die deutschen Volksbiicher, Joseph Gorres set 
forth in detail the conception and the attitude of the Romanticists to 
“Volksgemeinschaft” and “Volksdichtung”. 


Die Schriften, von welchen hier die Rede ist, begreifen weni- 

ger nicht als die ganze eigentliche Masse des Volkes in ihrem 

Wirkungskreis. Nach keiner Seite hin hat die Literatur einen 

gréBern Umfang und eine allgemeinere Verbreitung gewonnen, 

als indem sie, iibertretend aus dem geschloBenen Kreise der héhe- 

ren Stande, durchbrach zu den untern Klassen, unter ihnen 

24 Die Romantische Schule, Elster, V, 217. 

25 F. L. Jahn, in: Deutsche Literatur, Reibe: Polit. Dicht., Ul, 55 f. While Heine 
was not very fond “Vater Jahn”, he did hold a similar view on this point. Cf. Elster 
IV new ed.), 13 f. 
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wohnte, mit dem Volke selbst zum Volke, Fleisch von seinem 
Fleisch und Leben von seinem Leben wurde.”® 


Volkstum according to Gérres, although he is speaking of German 
Volksbiicher, goes beyond the borders of Germany, or German speaking 
provinces. He regards French, English and Spanish Volkstum, and that 
of other nationalities, in the same light: “So ist der Geist, der z. B. am 
franzdsischen Volke ubrigbleibt . . . ein harmloser, gutmiitiger, leichter, 
heiterer Lebensgeist . . . Das ist der herrliche Geist, der in den englischen 
Matrosen wohnt . . . Das der Spanier stolzer, hoher Barbareskensinn, der 
ténendes Erz im Busen tragt.” ** 

The Romantik, according to Gérres, did not stop with Europe alone. 
Tracing back the history of the nation, its battles, its crusades, its migra- 
tions in days of antiquity, it became evident that its ancestors had come 
in contact with distant lands. East and West, North and South had met 
on the battlefield and in folk-tales as well. Hence the interest of the Ro- 
manticists in foreign folk elements and in Oriental motifs: 


Die Quellen der Poesie, die im Orient sprangen, und jene, 
die im Okzident und im Norden entquollen waren, hatten sich 
gemischt, und der Orientalism war tief eingedrungen in die nor- 
dische Kultur; der Bliitenstaub der siidlichen Poesie ward hin- 
iibergeweht in die westliche Welt, und es sprangen seltsame 
Mischlinge hervor, und es wanderten die Blumen von Siiden hin- 
auf, wie friiher die Vélker von Norden hinuntergewandert 
waren.** 


Volkstum, therefore, as seen by the Romanticists, represents the com- 
mon sentiments, the common memories, the common aspirations of a 
people; it is that bond of kinship which is held together by the same as- 
sociation of symbols and ideas; it is the spirit which unites individuals and 
moulds them into a pattern, and gives them the power to express them- 
selves through the medium of that pattern. It includes necessarily all 
the people; all periods in the history of the people; folk-tales, folk-songs 
and folk-beliefs of the people; and it exalts these creations of the people 
as volkstiimliche Kunst. The Romanticists required, therefore, that an in- 
dividual be rooted in his Volkstum, that he be an integral part of it. 

This interest in the Volksgemeinschaft led to extensive studies in 
popular beliefs, in folk-songs, folk-ballads, myths and legends handed 
down from one generation to another, such as the Grimm Marchen col- 
lection, the Gérres Volksbiicher and Des Knaben Wunderhorn by Arnim 
and Brentano. 


Heine’s contributions in these fields are well known. We need only 
turn to his Elementargeister or Gétter im Exil to realize his work for the 
historical branch of Romanticism. And his songs and ballads, how much 
of the Volkslied and Volksglauben have they endowed with a new charm! 

26 Deutsche Literatur, Reibe Romantik, XII, 78. 

*7 Ibid., p.81. 

28 Deutsche Literatur; Reibe Romantik, X, 138. 
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Several studies further indicate how deep-rooted Heine is in the motifs 
of Volkstum and in medieval times.”® It is, therefore, clear that with re- 
gard to Volkstum and with regard to tracing back folkways and modes 
of life to earlier days, Heine is an outstanding member of the Romanticists. 
Why is it not conceivable, th +; :fore, that Jewish life during the Middle 
Ages, Jewish folklore and folkways as they were developed through con- 
tact with medieval non-Jewish neighbors, as well as Jewish Volkstum and 
Volksgemeinschaft also are part of the same tendency. 

To establish this thesis, however, it is necessary to see how Heine re- 
garded the relationship of Hebraic culture to that of German and Euro- 
pean thought. 

The “Verein” which, as we have seen, first aroused Heine’s vital in- 
terest in Judaic studies was not only dedicated to the revival and redis- 
covery of Jewish historical and literary monuments, but endeavored to 
relate the currents of Jewish thought to the literature of Europe in gen- 
eral. Its members strove to determine and to define the Jewish position in 
that literature, and to show the mutual influences of these two cultural 
organisms.*° 

It was, in a sense, the aim of the “Verein” to accomplish in the Judaic 
field that which the Romanticsts had aimed to achieve in German folklore. 
Zunz’s most important works, unequalled classics to this day, are the Die 
gottesdienstlichen V ortrige der Juden, historisch entwickelt and Die syna- 
gogale Poesie des Mittelalters. Since the days of Judah Halevy and Abra- 
ham Ibn Ezra very little was done by Jews i in secular poetry. Their en- 
tire life revolved around the Synagogue, and their poets and singers earned 
their fame in “synagogale Poesie”. Zunz tried to capture the spirit of this 
poetry and showed very effectively how it reflected the life and the out- 
look of the Jews in the Middle Ages. 

Zunz was to Heine in the Jewish field that which Hundeshagen at 
Bonn was in the Germanic field. The latter aroused Heine’s interest and 
enthusiasm for the Nibelungenlied, the former showed him the way to 
the “Golden period of Jewish Song” in Spain. If it is claimed that Hun- 
deshagen had influenced Heine’s Romanticism, we have Heine’s own ad- 
mission as to the influence of Zunz on his work: “und er wird unbewubt 
auf den Rabbi influencirt haben.” ** And there is no reason why both 
should not be regarded as equally Romantic. Heine’s essay Uber Polen, 
moreover, is to be considered as a document of conclusive evidence that 
he applied the same standards of Romanticism to Jewish as to German 
Volkstum. We have here a discussion of both instances, the German and 
the Jewish historic folklore milieu, and both are evaluated in the same 
terms. He prefers the harmonious character of the Polish Jew who has 
been firmly anchored to a tradition and, in the same vein, he wants to see 

29 Cf. Georg Muecke, Heine’s Beziehungen zum deutschen Mittelalter, Berlin, 
1908; Uber die volkstiimlichen Elemente in den Gedichten Heines, by August-Walter 


Fischer, Berlin, 1904. 
80 Cf. Ludwig Marcus, Elster, VI, 120. 


81 Hirth, I, 333. 
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the spirit and the art of the Middle Ages preserved and appreciated in the 
full richness of their original form. 


That Zunz’s influence on Heine was lasting, and that he consciously 
or unconsciously quoted him in his last years at approximately the same 
time when he was working on the Hebrdische Melodien, is evident from 
the following expressions of these two men. Heine says: “Oh! wenn 
Martyrertum adelt und Geduld und Treue, Ausdauer im Ungliick, so ist 
dieses Volk adlig vor vielen andern.” ** 


Zunz speaks in a remarkably similar mood: 

Wenn es eine Stufenleiter von Leiden giebt, so hat Israel die 
hochste Staffel erstiegen; wenn die Dauer der Schmerzen und die 
Geduld, mit welcher sie ertragen werden, adeln, so nehmen es 
die Juden mit den Hochgeborenen aller Lander auf; wenn eine 
Literatur reich genannt wird, die wenige klassische Trauerspiele 
besitzt, welcher Platz gebiihrt dann einer Tragédie, die andert- 
halb Jahrtausende wahrt, gedichtet und dargestellt von den Hel- 
den selber? ** 


Of all its members, Heine and Zunz came closest to the goal of the 
“Verein”; for between them a blending of German and Hebraic culture 
was attempted. If Zunz brought the method and the order of German 
thoroughness into the “Science of Judaism”, Heine brought the character 
and the spirit of Jewish lore into the literature of Germany. Thus Heine 
regarded the Jewish elements in his writings as part of the trend of his 
time, as part of Romantic literature. 


It is also significant to point here to Heine’s conception of the kin- 
ship of the Germanic and Hebraic races with regard to “Sittlichkeit”. He 
claims that there is a striking similarity in the moral outlook of the two 
peoples, being especially aware of the similarity in the reservedness of the 
women of both races, and in their preservation of the chastity of family 
life. This idea recurs several times in Heine’s work,** but it is discussed at 
length in his essay on Shakespeares Madchen und Frauen: 


Die Juden sind ein keusches, enthaltsames, ich méchte fast 
sagen, abstraktes Volk, und in der Sittenreinheit stehen sie am 
nachsten den germanischen Stammen. Die Ziichtigkeit der Frauen 
bei Juden und Germanen ist vielleicht von keinem absoluten 
Werte, aber in ihrer Erscheinung macht sie den lieblichsten an- 
mutigsten und rithrendsten Eindruck. . . . 


Es ist in der That auffallend, welche innige Wahlverwandt- 
schaft zwischen den beiden Volkern der Sittlichkeit, den Juden 
und Germanen, herrscht. Diese Wahlverwandtschaft entstand 
nicht auf historischem Wege, weil etwa die groBe Familienchro- 
nik der Juden, die Bibel, der ganzen germanischen Welt als Er- 
ziehungsbuch diente . . . sie hat einen tieferen Grund, und beide 

82 Houben, p. 692. 


33 Die synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters, ’ 
84 Cf. Gestindnisse, Elster, VI, 60 ff; also Gedanken u. Einfalle, Elster, VII, 406. 
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Volker sind sich urspriinglich so ahnlich, daB man das ehemalige 
Palastina fiir ein orientalisches Deutschland ansehen kénnte, wie 
man das heutige Deutschland fiir die Heimat des heiligen Wortes, 
fiir den Mutterboden des Prophetentums, fiir die Burg der reinen 
Geistheit halten sollte.** 


In spite of this “innige Wahlverwandtschaft” between the German 
and the Jewish peoples, which Heine extolls with so much eloquence, he 
predicts the fierce hatred and the relentless oppression which has now 
descended in Germany upon the Jews. This wave of antagonism will be 
inevitable, Heine says, when the idea of deism, which he terms “die fixe 
Idee” of the Jews, will have lost its hold upon the nations. 


Ich will hiermit keineswegs den Wert jener fixen Idee be- 
streiten, sondern ich will nur sagen, daB die Trager derselben zu 
schwach sind, um sie zu beherrschen, und davon niedergedriickt 
und inkurabel werden. Welches Martyrtum haben sie schon um 
dieser Idee willen erduldet! welches gréfere Martyrtum steht 
ihnen noch bevor! Ich schaudre bei diesem Gedanken, und ein 
unendliches Mitleid rieselt mir durchs Herz. Wahrend des gan- 
zen Mittelalters bis zum heutigen Tag stand die herrschende 
Weltanschauung nicht in direktem Widerspruch mit jener Idee, 
die Moses den Juden aufgebiirdet, ihnen mit heiligen Riemen an- 
geschnallt, ihnen ins Fleisch eingeschnitten hatte; ja, von Christen 
und Mahometanern unterschieden sie sich nicht wesentlich, un- 
terschieden sie sich nicht durch eine entgegengesetzte Synthese, 
sondern nur durch Auslegung und Schiboleth. Aber siegt einst 
Satan, der siindhafte Pantheismus, vor welchem uns sowohl alle 
Heiligen des Alten und des Neuen Testaments als auch des Ko- 
rans bewahren mégen, so zieht sich tiber die Haupter der armen 
Juden ein Verfolgungsgewitter, das ihre friiheren Erduldungen 
noch weit iiberbieten wird.*® 


Thus the doctrines of divinity of the Christian church are buttressed, 
according to Heine, by the “Trager der fixen Idee”, as the deistic idea 
is equally held sacred by Christianity. And the future of European peace 
and civilization is safeguarded by Christianity. In this connection Heine— 
torn between German Romanticism and European liberalism—has made a 
curious prophecy. 


Das Christentum — und das ist sein sch6nstes Verdienst — hat 
jene brutale germanische Kampflust einigermassen besanftigt, 
konnte sie jedoch nicht zerst6ren, und wenn einst der zahmende 
Talisman, das Kreuz, zerbricht, dann rasselt wieder empor die 
Wildheit der alten Kampfer, die unsinnige Berserkerwut, wovon 
die nordischen Dichter so viel singen und sagen. Jener Talisman 
ist morsch, und kommen wird der Tag, wo er klaglich zusam- 
menbricht. Die alten steinernen Gotter erheben sich dann aus 
dem verschollenen Schutt und reiben sich den tausendjahrigen 


85 Elster, V, 454 f. 
86 Ibid. p. 462 
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Staub aus den Augen, und Thor mit dem Riesenhammer springt 
endlich empor und zerschlagt die gotischen Dome. Wenn ihr 
dann das Gepolter und Geklirre hért, hiitet euch, ihr Nachbars- 
kinder, ihr Franzosen, und mischt euch nicht in die Geschafte, 
die wir zu Hause in Deutschland vollbringen. Es kénnte euch 
schlecht bekommen. Hiitet euch, das Feuer anzufachen, hiitet 
euch, es zu léschen. Ihr kénntet euch leicht an den Flammen die 
Finger verbrennen. Lachelt nicht tiber meinen Rat, den Rat eines 
Traumers, der euch vor Kantianern, Fichteanern und Natur- 
philosophen warnt. Lachelt nicht tiber den Phantasten, der im 
Reiche der Erscheinungen dieselbe Revolution erwartet, die im 
Gebiete des Geistes stattgefunden. Der Gedanke geht der That 
voraus wie der Blitz dem Donner. Der deutsche Donner ist frei- 
lich auch ein Deutscher und ist nicht sehr gelenkig und kommt 
etwas langsam herangerollt; aber kommen wird er, und wenn ihr 
es einst krachen hért, wie es noch niemals in der Weltgeschichte 
gekracht hat, so wit: der deutsche Donner hat endlich sein Ziel 
erreicht. Bei diesem Gerausche werden die Adler aus der Luft 
tot niederfallen, und die Léwen in der fernsten Wiiste Afrikas 
werden die Schwanze einkneifen und sich in ihren k6éniglichen 
Hohlen verkriechen. Es wird ein Stiick aufgefiihrt werden in 
Deutschland, wogegen die franzésische Revolution nur wie eine 
harmlose Idylle erscheinen méchte. . . . 

Jedenfalls rate ich euch daher, auf eurer Hut zu sein. Es mag 
in Deutschland vorgehen, was da wolle, es mag der Kronprinz 
von Preufen oder der Doktor Wirth zur Herrschaft gelangen, 
haltet euch immer geriistet, bleibt ruhig auf eurem Posten stehen, 
das Gewehr im Arm. Ich meine es gut mit euch, und es hat mich 
schier erschreckt als ich jiingst vernahm, eure Minister beabsich- 
tigten, Frankreich zu entwaffnen.* 


IV 


It will be helpful to examine in further detail these Judaic elements 
in Heine, insofar as they are related to his Romanticism. A good example 
of this relationship is Der Rabbi von Bacherach. 


The contents of the fragment in brief are: Rabbi Abraham of Bache- 
rach and his wife Sara are sitting at the Seder ** table. Many relatives and 
guests are present. The evening continues in a spirited fashion. Durin 
the beginning of the Hagadabh *° two strangers enter and ask to be allowed 
to join the family circle. Being of the same faith, as they claim, they are 
eager to partake of the Seder. Rabbi Abraham welcomes them and pro- 
ceeds with the service. He discovers afterward some object under the 
table, and recognizes this to be the corpse of a child which the strangers 
had put there. It is to be the evidence in a ritual murder plot against 

37 Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland, Elster, IV, 294 f. 


88 Repast and home service in the presence of the family and friends on the first 
two eves of Passover. 


89 The reading of the Passover story and the accompanying folklore interpreta- 
tions and legends. 
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Abraham and Sara. During the first break in the service, when all go out 
to wash their hands before the food is taken, Abraham and Sara escape 
unnoticed. They come to the Rhine where a blond and handsome youth— 
“der stumme Wilhelm” — waits for them and takes them in his boat on 
a night-long passage along the Rhine to Frankfurt. 


They are admitted into the Frankfurt Ghetto, and enter the syna- 
gogue to attend the Passover morning service, where they are welcomed 
by the people. Sara, weakened from the shock and the strain, and moved 
by the melodies of the cantor during the service — melodies which bring 
back tender memories of other days — faints in the women’s court of the 
synagogue. After the service they meet Don Isaak Abarbanel who poses 
as a Spanish knight. Abraham recognizes him as a friend whom he had 
met at Toledo in his student days. This is the abrupt end of the fragment. 


This narrative is unmistakably marked by Romantic elements, both 
in its tone and in its contents. Following are some typical traits of Ro- 
manticism: 


Der Blick des stunrmen Knaben *° weckte die sch6ne Sara aus 
ihrer Betaubung, sie fiihlte auf einmal, daB alles, was ihr Mann ihr 
erzahlit, kein bloBer Traum sei, und Stréme bitterer Thranen er- 
goBen sich iiber ihre Wangen, die jetzt so wei wie ihr Gewand. 
Da saB sie nun in der Mitte des Kahns, ein weinendes Marmor- 
bild . . . Wahrlich, der alte, gutherzige Vater Rhein kann’s nicht 
leiden, wenn seine Kinder weinen; thranenstillend wiegt er sie 
auf seinen treuen Armen und erzahlt ihnen seine schénsten Mar- 
chen und verspricht ihnen seine goldigsten Schdtze, vielleicht gar 
den uralt versunkenen Niblungshort. . . . Vor allen aber griiBte 
traulich ihr Lieblingsberg, der Kedrich, und in seiner seltsamen 
Mondbeleuchtung schien es, als stande wieder oben ein Fraulein 
mit dngstlich ausgestreckten Armen, als kréchen die flinken 
Zwerglein wimmelnd aus ihren Felsenspalten und als kame ein 
Reuter den Berg hinaufgesprengt in vollem Galopp; und der 
sch6nen Sara war zu Mute, als sei sie wieder ein kleines Madchen 
und saBe wieder auf dem SchoBe ihrer Muhme aus Lorch, und 
diese erzahlte ihr die hiibsche Geschichte von dem kecken Reuter 
der das arme, von der Zwergen geraubte, Fraulein befreite. 


Thus with the Rhine as a background, Heine weaves into the fabric 
of Sara’s dream “die schénsten Marchen” of “Vater Rhein” along with 
Jewish folklore and folkways. The poet seems to effect a blend of both 
German and Jewish folk elements, and thus tries to give us the Romantic 
mood. This weaving of both worlds into one of those strange, bizarre, 
characteristically Romantic patterns, Heine achieves in several places: 


So zogen der sch6nen Sara die alten Geschichten durch den 
Sinn, wie ein hastiges Schattenspiel; die Bilder vermischten sich 
auch wunderlich, und zwischendurch schauten halb bekannte, 


40 Words or phrases underscored here are typical of the Romanticists or are re- 
lated to Heine’s Romantic elements. 
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halb fremde bartige Gesichter und groBe Blumen mit fabelhaft 
breitem Blattwerk. Es war auch als murmelte der Rhein die 
Melodien der Agade, und die Bilder derselben stiegen daraus her- 
vor, lebensgroB und verzerrt, tolle Bilder.” 


“Hattos Mauseturm”, “der Teufelskedrich”, “glaserne Schlésser”, 
“lachende Nixen”, are intermingled with “Pharao and Moses” and “Egypt” 
and “Jerusalem”, with “Konig David mit Purpurmantel und funklender 
Krone, und lieblich erténte sein Gesang und Saitenspiel.” ** Another simi- 
lar synthesis of German and Jewish Volkstum is seen when Heine makes 
“den blonden Wilhelm” assume the Jewish legendary role of the prophet 
Elijah who disguises himself in different forms, especially on Passover 
eve, and comes to the rescue of those in distress. “Der blonde Wilhelm” 
recalls the legendary character of “der getreue Eckart”, reputed in folk- 
legend to stand by those in great need, and employed by Tiek in his 
Novelle. 

In the Rabbi are to be found many of those Romantic Volkstum 
elements which later recur in the Hebrdische Melodien. Thus we have 
the Sabboth motif; a portrayal of Jewish festivals at home and at the 
synagogue; legends of Talmudic origin such as: “Der Erzvater Abraham 
zerschlagt angstlich die Gétzengestalten, die sich immer hastig wieder 
von selbst zusammensetzen.” *° 

We also have here the medieval Spanish Jewish motif, in the person 
of Don Isaak of Toledo, a theme which Heine later treats in full in 
“Jehuda ben Halevy”: “gleich jenen spanischen Juden, die damals auf 
einer auBerordentlichen Hohe der Bildung standen.” ** 

The Ghetto motif, its character and its relation to the Middle Ages, 
is also found here. In connection with this, Heine gives us an excellent 
description of Frankfurt of the 15th century, of its people, its street scenes 
and its market place. This is also an attempt to relate the world outside 
the Ghetto to that inside of it, and the Volkstum elements of both groups 
before us. 


And it is remarkable that in the Hebraische Melodien, too, we find 
Judaic folklore elements intermingling with the exotic, with the strange 
and bizarre, typically Romantic tones and images. Thus in “Jehuda ben 
Halevy”, for instance, 


Wort und Weise, unaufhérlich 
Schwirren sie mir heut’ im Kopfe, 
Und mir ist als hért’ ich Stimmen, 
Psalmodierend, Mannerstimmen — 


Manchmal kommen auch zum Vorschein 
Barte, schattig lange Barte — 
Traumgestalten, wer von euch 
Ist Jehuda ben Halevy? *° 
*1 Der Rabbi von Bacherach, Elster, IV, 459 f. 
‘2 Tbid., p. 461. “4 Ibid., p. 452. 
48 Tbid., p. 461. +5 Elster, I] (new ed.), 123. 
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Or in a similar blend: 


K6nigin Semiramis, 
Die als Kind erzogen worden 
Von den Vogeln, und gar manche 
Vogeltiimlichkeit bewahrte, 


GroBe bunte, ernste Vogel, 
Tiefe Denker, die nicht singen, 
Wiahrend sie umflattert kleines 
Zeisigvolk, das lustig trillert — 


Alle atmen ein, beseligt, 
Einen reinen Balsamduft; 
Welcher unvermischt mit schnéddem 
Erdendunst und Mibgeruche, 


Die Hagada ist ein Garten 
Solcher Luftkindgrillenart.** 


And again we have a mingling of the romantic characters of trouba- 
dours and Minnesinger of the Middle Ages with the Hebrew poets of 


Medieval Spain. 


Reiten wir zuriick nach Spanien 
Zu dem kleinen Talmudisten, 
Der ein groBer Dichter worden, 
Zu Jehuda ben Halevy? 


Ja, er ward ein groBer Dichter, 
Absoluter Traumweltsherrscher 
Mit der Geisterk6nigskrone, 

Ein Poet von Gottes Gnade, 


Der in heiligen Sirventen, 
Madrigalen und Terzinen, 
Kanzonetten und Gaselen 
AusgegoBen alle Flammen 


Seiner gottgekiiBten Seele! 
Wahrlich ebenbiirtig war 
Dieser Troubadour den besten 
Lautenschlagern der Provence.** 


Vv 


There is, of course, another side to Heine’s personality and philo- 
sophy. “Die Zerrissenheit”, a term which marked many a late Romanticist 
was applied to Heine with special emphasis. As a leader of the liberal, 
progressive, and cosmopolitan movement known as “Young Germany”, 
he turned his back on Romanticist ideas and on many Romantic aspects 


46 [hid., p. 126 f. 
47 Ibid., p. 130. 
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of Jewish Volkstum, as well. That rift in his soul which was brought 
about by the shifting and transitory world about him — and he was more 
a victim of circumstances than of his own inherent nature — that “Zer- 
rissenheit” is perhaps the real key to the Heine problem. But we are con- 
cerned here primarily with Heine the Romanticist, and throughout the 
major periods of his life, there remained, as he confessed, a Romantic 
corner in his heart. And the Romantic element of Jewish Volkstum is an 
organic part of Heine the Romanticist. 

It is perhaps for this reason that Heine opens his Gestdndnisse with 
a confession of his life long loyalty to Romanticism and closes it with a 
reference to the Middle Ages and Romanticism. It is this work where 
the Jewish Volkstum theme is drawn in such rich and variegated colors — 
it is his “confessions” — which he introduces and concludes with the Ro- 
manticist theme. For, to Heine, his interest in Jewish history; his delving 
into treasure troves of Judaic folklore and folkways; his search for Judaic 
figures of speech, springing from “far away” sources, for the enrichment 
of the German language; and his affirmation of Volkstum loyalty — these 
are all parts of the ideology of German Romanticism. 


Glaubt nicht, es sei so ganz und gar phantastisch 
Das hiibsche Lied, das ich euch freundlich biete! 
Hort zu: es ist halb episch und halb drastisch, 
Dazwischen bliiht manch’ lyrisch zarte Bliite; 
Romantisch ist der Stoff, die Form ist plastisch,** 
Das Ganze aber kam aus dem Gemiite.* 


48 Cf. Elster, VII, 149 ff., Heine’s first article on Romanticism. 
49 Almansor, Elster, Ill (new ed.), 179. 
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SOME MISUNDERSTOOD PASSAGES IN OTTO LUDWIG’S 
“ZWISCHEN HIMMEL UND ERDE” 


Stuart Pratr ATKINS 
Harvard University 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


It cannot be gainsaid that Otto Ludwig’s Zwischen Himmel und Erde 
is difficult reading. Ina previous article, “A Note on Fritz Nettenmair”,! 
I have already indicated some of the reasons for this, while showing how 
one of the key-scenes in the Novelle has been misunderstood by Professor 
E. S. Meyer, editor of an American school-edition, by August Sauer and, 
apparently, R. M. Meyer and H. Bieber, as well as by A. Chuquet, the 
author of a standard history of German literature in French. Satisfied with 
having obviated an unfortunate misinterpretation, I forgot the tortures of 
Fritz Nettenmair and the tortured style of Zwischen Himmel und Erde 
until there fell into my hands recently a small volume entitled Erlauterun- 
gen zu Otto Ludwigs “Zwischen Himmel und Erde”. 1 was naturally 
curious to see whether its author, Dr. Paul Pachaly, had reached “proper” 
conclusions about the passages which had misled such eminent critics and 
scholars ... He had and he hadn’t, as will be shown at another place in 
this paper. I noticed, moreover, that his interpretation of the opening 
paragraphs of Zwischen Himmel und Erde was not entirely justifiable. 
Surmising, then, that there were more difficulties in Zwischen Himmel und 
Erde than had perhaps been dreamt of by most readers, I decided to ex- 
amine carefully all of Dr. Pachaly’s commentary. If the author of a vol- 
ume with the impressive title, Erlauterungen zu Otto Ludwigs “Zwischen 
Himmel und Erde”, could be mistaken about any given detail, ordinary 
readers, and even some qualified as teachers, might well be misled in turn 
at the same place. Certainly it cannot be considered a disservice for one 
to point out where others, not unqualified, have gone or may go astray. 
Hence these notes. 

The objection will be raised — only by readers not interested in Otto 
Ludwig, I hope — that far too many of the points dwelt upon in the main 
body of this paper are minutiz. It may be claimed, as is even claimed 
when the details of a poem are carefully analyzed, that the author himself 
probably did not mean any detail to be so emphasized or significant. To 
raise such an objection and to make such a claim, however, is to be ig- 
norant of Otto Ludwig’s passionate love of detail and to misunderstand 
the nature of the art of fiction. Otto Ludwig’s methods of composition 
have been too often described to need to be mentioned here. What the 
creative artist feels about “minutiz” in fiction, however, deserves illustra- 


1 Monatshefte XXXI, 349-352 (November, 1939). 
2 Dr. Wilhelm Kénigs Erlauterungen zu den Klassikern. 206/7. Bandchen. Leip- 
zig, n. d. 
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tion. The following statement of Henry James will perhaps justify any 
“Andacht zum Kleinen” in subsequent paragraphs: 


I cannot imagine composition existing in a series of blocks, 
nor conceive, in any novel worth discussing at all, of a passage of 
description that is not in its intention narrative, a passage of dia- 
logue that is not in its intention descriptive, a touch of truth of 
any sort that does not partake of the nature of incident, and an 
incident that derives its interest from any other source than the 
general and only source of the success of a work of art — that 
of being illustrative. A novel is a living thing, all one and con- 
tinuous, like every other organism, and in proportion as it lives 
will it be found, I think, that in each of the parts there is some- 
thing of each of the other parts.* 


Section I + 


According to Dr. Pachaly, the plan of the Nettenmair property and 
its environs is this: ° 
HauptstraBe 
| Das hohe oder groBe Haus _ | 

















Nebengasse 

Tor 

* * * | | 
Rosen | Schieferschuppen | 
| Remise | 
Gartchen | Stall | 





| Handwerker-Wohnhaus | 


i 





HauptstraBe 


The very first lines of Zwischen Himmel und Erde are: 


Das Girtchen liegt zwischen dem Wohnhause und dem 
Schieferschuppen; wer von dem einen zum andern geht, muB 
daran vorbei. Vom Wohnhaus zum Schuppen gehend hat man 
es zur linken Seite; zur rechten sieht man dann ein Stiick Hof- 
raum mit Holzremise und Stallung, vom Nachbarhause durch 
einen Lattenzaun getrennt. Das Wohnhaus 6ffnet jeden Morgen 
zweimal sechs griinangestrichene Fensterladen nach einer der leb- 


3“The Art of Fiction,” Longman’s Magazine (1884), IV, 511. 

+To aid verification, page and line references are given for key lines of the 
“Goldene-Klassiker” and Bibliographisches Institut editions of Ludwig’s Werke, and 
for E. S. Meyer’s edition of the Novelle with introduction and notes (Heath, 1903), 
indicated by “Bong,” “Meyer,” and “B.1I.” The term “section” refers to the (un- 
numbered) divisions of Zwischen Himmel und Erde as printed in these three, the 
most accessible, editions. It was deemed best to take up each point in the order of 
pagination, setting off the matter relevant to any one section by the appropriate sec- 
tion heading. 

5 op. cit. p. 18; accordingly in the verbal description, p. 88. 
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haftesten StraBen der Stadt, der Schuppen ein groBes graues Tor 
nach einer Nebengasse; die Rosen an den baumartig hochgezoge- 
nen Biischen des Gartchens kénnen in das GaBchen hinausschau- 
en, das den Vermittler macht zwischen den beiden gréBern 
Schwestern. Jenseits des GaBchens steht ein hohes Haus... 


Comparing this description with the above plan, it can be seen at 
once that although the roses are part of a garden lying between house 
and slate-shed they somehow lie next to that shed — so that they will be 
looking into the Nebengasse. Otto Ludwig, however, has them looking 
into a GaBchen. The Nebengasse, then, is not identical with the Gafchen. 
In any case, it would be impossible to have a GaBchen, “das den Vermittler 
macht zwischen den beiden groéBern Schwestern,” lying parallel to its 
bigger sisters. No example in the Grimms’ dictionary indicates that “den 
Vermittler machen” can mean anything but “connect” in this context. 
Once it is clear that the Gafchen is not the Nebengasse it becomes neces- 
sary to relocate “das hohe oder gro®e Haus.” The following plan will be 
found to answer to Otto Ludwig’s description: 


























Nebengasse 
WwW G Schuppen | 
. A 
t E Garten Hofraum L 
t S . etc. a 
e Z t 
. C | * Rosen . 
S H € 
e E |* n 
; Das hohe Haus | N | Wohnhaus_ | andere Hauser der Reihe 
e HauptstraBe 


In the second paragraph of Zwischen Himmel und Erde, elaborating 
this description, Ludwig uses the phrase: “mit der anderen Giebelwand.” 
Dr. Pachaly comments: “Da nur von dieser geredet wird, ware korrekter: 
mit der einen Giebelwand. Die nicht genannte Giebelseite liegt frei, da 
das Handwerkerhaus das erste in der Hauserreihe ist.” * The other gable- 
end has, however, just been mentioned; the whole cause reads: 

nach dem GaBchen zu, die Wetterseite des Hauses erscheint von 

Kopf zu FuB mit Schiefer geharnischt, mit der andern Giebel- 

wand schlieBt es sich unmittelbar an die Hauserreihe, deren Be- 


ginn oder Ende es bildet. 


The misunderstanding arose from the original misinterpretation of Gap- 
chen." 


6 op. cit. p. 19. 

7 The following statement of Dr. Pachaly (op. cit. p.18) now requires no com- 
ment: “Das GaBchen macht den Vermittler zwischen den beiden gréferen Schwestern) 
verbindet oder liegt in der Mitte zwischen der eben erwahnten HauptstraBe vor dem 
Handwerkerhause und der folgenden HauptstraBe, in die die Fenster des hohen Hauses 
aufgehen.” 
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Section Il 


To Apollonius’ “Der Vater rief dich gestern in das Gartchen—” 
Fritz replies: 


“Ja, und zog seine weiBen Augenbrauen, die wie mit dem 
Lineal gemacht sind, anderthalb Zoll in die Hoh’. Ich hatte mir’s 
wohl gedacht. ‘Du gehst mit der Beate vom Einnehmer. Das hat 
aufgeh6ért von heut’ an!’” * 


Dr. Pachaly claims that “und zog seine weiben Augenbrauen in die Hoh’ ” 
should not be included in the quotation marks.® There is no reason to 
assume that Fritz has white eyebrows, nor is there any of his brother’s or 
father’s preciseness about him to justify the phrase “die wie mit dem 
Lineal gemacht sind.” 

Fritz tells Apollonius how he has been expecting this command of his 
father’s for some time: 


Ich hab’s die ganze Woche her erwartet,; wenn er die Hand 
aufhob, meint’ ich, er deutet nach dem Gartchen, und war bereit, 
wie ein armer Siinder hinter ihm her zu gehen.’ 


The following is Dr. Pachaly’s commentary on armer Siinder: r 


arm stehendes oder schmiickendes Attribut, sog. epitheton or- 
naus [!]; logisch ist arm Pleonasmus, denn jedre [!] Siinder ist als 
solcher arm, namlich am heiligen Geist."* 


Most would find the definition given in the Sprach-Brockhaus more en- 
lightening: “der zum Tode Verurteilter,’ marked with the sign meaning 
obsolete expression. 


Section Ill 


When Fritz sees his brother again after the latter’s return from 
Cologne, it is said of him: 


Er [Fritz] hatte vielleicht gedacht, sich mit der alten Wen- 
dung auf den Fersen an die Spitze des Zuges zu stellen. Aber 
nach dem Wenigen, das er gesehen, pabte “der Traumer” nicht 
mehr, und die Wendung unterblieb.”” 


Dr. Pachaly explains die Wendung as “ihm, dem “Traumer’, den Riicken 
zu kehren,” to which no one could take objection; but he adds: “Was mit 
dem ‘Zug’ gemeint ist, ist dunkel.” ** It would seem that “to put one’s self 
at the head of the procession” would be to show openly one’s conscious- 
ness of superiority, which Fritz feels inappropriate in the case of this new 
Apollonius. 

8 Meyer 15,7; Bong 22, 37; B. 1. 18, 30. (Meyer has not introduced quotation marks 
at all.) 

9 op. cit. p. 25. 

10 Meyer 15, 18; Bong 23,6; B. I. 19, 7. 

11 Op. cit. p.25. 

12 Meyer 36, 14; Bong 38, 41; B. 1. 38, 21. 

13 Op. Cit. p. 29. 
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Apollonius soon goes into the garden to see his father again — now 
blind. 

Der alte Herr ahnte, daB der Ankémmling in seiner Nahe 
war. Aber wo? Auf welcher Seite? Apollonius fiihlte, der Vater 
empfand diese Ungewifheit mit Beschamung, und zwang die ver- 
sagende Brust zu dem Rufe: “Vater! lieber Vater!” '* 


It must, I think, be evident that Apollonius cannot speak at once because 
he is so moved with pity for his father. It is, accordingly, unfortunate that 
Dr. Pachaly explains “die versagende Brust” as “das Herz, das den Anblick 
des Jammers nicht langer schweigend ertragen konnte.” '° If Apollonius’ 
feelings prevent his uttering conventional greetings, it may be that he is 
momentarily without control of his breath. This can be the case in 
moments of nervous excitement, although such a literal, physical ex- 
planation is unnecessary if it be remembered that in a momé@nt of mixed 
emotions it takes effort and control to express one of them. 

Fritz’s conceit is hardly better expressed than in the account of his 
behavior and thoughts at the ball the night of Apollonius’ return. 


Wie witzig zeigte er sich; wie gefallig lachte er. Und nicht 
allein iiber seine eigenen SpaBe — denn das war keine Kunst; sie 
waren so geistreich, daB er lachen muBte, wenn er nicht wollte — 
auch tiber andere, so wenig die es, gegen die seinen gehalten, 
verdienten.** 


It is supererogation to look for difficulties in these lines, yet Dr. Pachaly 
writes of “wenn er nicht wollte —” that it is an instance of aposiopesis, 
suggesting that the reader supply: “daB sie als das, was sie waren, geistlos 
oder ‘faul’ aufgenommen wiirden.” '* If anything is to be supplied, it is the 
one word “lachen.” 

When Apollonius became the center of admiration at the ball, Fritz 
decided it was time to leave. 


Dennoch sammelte er feurige Kohlen auf des undankbaren 
Bruders Haupt. Er bat in dessen Namen das Madchen, dem Bru- 
der zu erlauben, daB er sie heimbegleiten diirfe.** 


Dr. Pachaly explains the fiery coals: “Er vergalt nach seiner falschen Auf- 
fassung Boéses mit Gutem,” 1® and the explanation would be excellent were 
it not for the unfortunate phrase “nach seiner falschen Auffassung.” These 
proleptic fiery coals are highly ironic, of course; in “shaming” his brother, 
Fritz is merely getting him out of the way of public admiration and giving 
his wife the impression that Apollonius is interested in the girl he has 
already forced him to dance with. Hardly a kindness even in Fritz’s scale 
of values! 

A conference about roofing-repairs is held in the tower of Sankt 
Georg the next day. 


14 Meyer 40,7; Bong 41, 11; B. I. 41, 17. 17 Op. cit. p. 31. 
15 Op. Cit. p. 30. 18 Meyer 47,2; Bong 45, 20; B. 1. 46, 29. 
16 Meyer 44,8; Bong 43, 32; B. 1. 44, 23. 19 Op. Cit. p. 32. 
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Man hatte bereits einige fliegende Riistungen zum Behufe der 
Untersuchung an dem Dache angebracht; auf dem Kirchenboden, 
der gr6Bten davon zunachst, ging die Beratung vor sich.?° 


Of the words “der gréBten davon zunachst” Dr. Pachaly writes “dunkel; 
vielleicht in nachster Nahe der gr6Bten Reparatur.” ** The only plural 
impersonal antecedent within twenty some lines is “fliegende Riistungen;” 
since the scaffoldings had been brought to facilitate examination of the 
roof, they would seem to be the logical antecedent as well. 

After the conference about the church-tower roof, a conference at 
which Apollonius showed more competence than his brother, the appren- 
tice says to Fritz: “Mit dem ersten Blick hab’ ich einen weg. Ja, der Herr 
Apollonius! Aber es hat nichts zu sagen. Wird nicht lang’ dauern das!” ?* 
Although Dr. Pachaly finds this obscure — “vielleicht: ein Blick geniigt 
mir, um einen Menschen richtig zu werten” — , ** Professor Meyer, chang- 
ing from a generalization, translates: “At first sight I understood him 
thoroughly,” while the Deutsches Wdorterbuch (Grimm) gives durch- 
schauen as a meaning of weghaben. 


Section VI 

Fritz soon realized that Christiane would eventually compare Apol- 
lonius with him and that the comparison could only be to his own dis- 
advantage. The distractions he thoughtfully provides begin to bore her. 
Her little girl asks her why Apollonius looks so sad when she has just 
gone away, and Christiane wonders about him. Fritz, trying more des- 
perate remedies, suggests that Apollonius is going to marry a certain Anne. 
“Die Anne?’ rief die junge Frau wie erschreckend.” And Fritz is re- 
lieved that his wife cannot conceal her feelings. 

Aber es fiel ihm ein, ihr Unvermégen, sich zu verstellen, kam 

ja auch dem argen Plan des Bruders zu gut. Er hatte die Eifer- 

sucht als letztes Mittel angewandt. Das war wieder eine Torheit, 

und er bereute sie schon. Sie kann sich nicht verstellen; und ware 

er [Apollonius] noch ganz der alte Traumer, ihre Aufregung 

muB8 ihm verraten, was in ihr vorgeht; ihre Aufregung muB ihr 

selber verraten, was in ihr vorgeht. Noch weif sie es selbst ja 

nicht. Und dann — er stand wieder an dem Punkte, zu dem jeder 

Ausgang ihn fiihrt; er sah sie sich verstehen; “und dann”, zwangte 

er zwischen den Zahnen hervor, daB jede Silbe daran sich blutig 

rif, “und dann — wird sie’s schon lernen!” ?* 


In other words, when his wife learns to pretend, she will have learned to 
deceive, and that is what (Fritz argues) his brother wants and is planning. 
When, on the next day, Apollonius asks Fritz if he knows of any reason 
for their not being on as good terms as before other than the antipathy 
of Christiane towards himself, 

20 Meyer omits; Bong 47, 24; B. I. 49, 14. 

*1 Op. Cit. p. 32. 

22 Meyer 54,9; Bong 51, 29; B. I. 54, 15. 


23 Op. Cit. p. 33. 
24 Meyer 71, 22; Bong 65,1; B.I. 70,29. (This is from Section V.) 
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“Ich wei8 keine [andere Ursache]”, sagte der Bruder mit be- 
dauerndem Achselzucken; aber er dachte an Apollonius’ Heim- 
kunft gegen seinen Rat, an den Ball, an die Beratung auf dem 
Kirchenboden, an seine Verdrangung von der Reparatur, an den 
ganzen Plan des Bruders, an das, was davon ausgefiihrt, an das, 
was noch auszufiihren war.” 


No edition prints these two quoted passages closer than four pages apart, 
and they are parts of different “sections.” They are, however, psycholog- 
ically connected, so that Dr. Pachaly misses the connection when he 
equates “Plan” and “Umdeckung des Kirchendaches.” ** The plan is at 
least to replace Fritz in Christiane’s affections, if not to oust him from the 
family business as well. 

Incidentally, it should be mentioned that the text of Professor Meyer’s 
editior is at one point in this “section” not merely abridged, but cut so as 
to be incomprehensible without reference to the original.*’ 

Deine Frau ist anders seit einiger Zeit, fuhr Apollonius ver- 
traulich fort. — Sie ist—antwortete Fritz Nettenmairs Zusammen- 
zucken wider seinen Willen .. . Er fragte gern: Und woher weibt 
du, daB sie — anders ist? wiiBte er nicht, seine Stimme wiirde zit- 
tern und ihn verraten. Er muf ja wissen, wer es dem Bruder ver- 
raten hat. Hat er sie schon gesprochen? Hat er es ihr von fern 
aus den Augen gelesen? Oder ist ein Drittes im Spiel? ein Feind, 
den er schon haBt, ehe er weib, ob er vorhanden ist. 


And Apollonius says, “Dein Annchen hat mir’s gesagt.” The omission of 
most of the paragraph beginning: “Apollonius scheint ein Etwas von des 
Bruders ungliickseliger Lesegabe angeflogen” may not be felt by all to be 
misleading, who may find the doch of “und doch antwortet ihm Apol- 
lonius” sufficient to make clear the situation, but my students were not 
among those who could figure out what was happening. 


Section XI 
The discharged apprentice has prophesied or suggested Apollonius’ 
death, and Fritz dreams of it as an accomplished fact as he walks home 
through the fog. He imagines the funeral procession. “Und neben dem 
Toten lag unsichtbar eine zweite Leiche, seine Furcht vor dem, was kom- 
men muBte, lag der arme Bruder nicht tot.” ** Dr. Pachaly apparently 
takes Furcht to be a second subject of Jag (asyndeton) and not as in ap- 
position to Leiche, for he explains the second corpse as that of Fritz or 
Christiane.”* Its invisibility, however, indicates that it is some figment of 
Fritz’s imagination, in fact, his fear that his wife will be unfaithful unless 
Apollonius dies soon. 
Section XII 
Fritz utters various threats against Apollonius in the presence of his 
wife and they greatly upset her. 


25 Meyer 78,18; Bong 69, 12; B.I. 76,4. 78 Meyer 122, 3; Bong 101, 6; B.I. 115, 26. 
26 op. cit. p. 41. 29 Op. Cit. p. 49. 
27 op. cit. pp. 80-81, passim. 
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Hin zu ihm will sie stiirzen, ihn mit pressenden Armen um- 
fangen, ihn beschw6ren — dann wieder will sie in die Gerichte — 
aber es ist ja nur ein wilder Scherz, und sie wird ihn erst zum 
Ernste machen, sagt sie jemand davon.*° 


Dr. Pachaly believes that Christiane wishes to go to court to seek a divorce, 
but that it is only a wild jest, her fleeting fancy.** The Gerichte are the 
police (courts), and she changes her mind because Fritz is perhaps only 
joking. She reasons that if she should speak to Apollonius, Fritz might 
become enraged and actually do what he has merely threatened. 

When his brother fails to die, Fritz begins to take an interest in ropes. 
One evening he is waiting in the shed until he can lock off his brother 
for the night — “da hért er das Gerausch eines zerreiBenden Taus.” *? Dr. 
Pachaly explains this as the 


Spuk, an den er glaubt, und den er als untriigliches Vorzei- 
chen dafiir, daB jetzt Apollonius’ Verderben naht, nehmen 
méchte. Der Spuk bildet das Mittelglied zwischen dem Beil und 
dessen Eigenschaften, die ihm auferlich bewu8t werden, sowie 
dem Tau des Flaschenzuges.** 


It should be pointed out, however, that Otto Ludwig states most definitely 
only a few lines later: “Aber das Geradusch hat er gehért; das war keine 
Vorspiegelung der Phantasie.” 
Fritz is frightened and stops just short of cutting the ropes his brother 
may be going to use on the morrow. He locks the door and goes. 
Ob er nicht wiederkommen wird? Heute nicht; aber mor- 


gen, ubermorgen, tberiibermorgen? Wenn der Gedanke seine 
Fremdheit fiir ihn verloren hat? ** 


Although Dr. Pachaly thinks the er refers to “der meuchelmérderische 
Gedanke”,** it would seem perfectly plausible that it referred to the er 
of the immediately preceding sentence, “Er geht.” 


Section XIII 


One day some time later an uneasy Valentin ventures into the living- 
room. “Als sie [Christiane] eine Bewegung machte, sich zu entfernen, 
versicherte er, sein Bleiben solle kurz sein.” ** Dr. Pachaly notes of sich 
zu entfernen: “inkorrekt statt: daB er sich entferne.” *? Since it is stated 
only a few lines before that “die junge Frau war ihm schon seit einiger 
Zeit ausgewichen,” it would be she who moved as if to leave the room, 
although ordinarily a servant would be asked to do the leaving. 

In my first paragraph I said that Dr. Pachaly had, and had not, 

8° Meyer 140, 26; Bong 114, 21; B. 1. 132, 9. 
$1 op. cit. p. 54 (in two notes). 

82 Meyer 142,5; Bong 116,1; B.I. 134, 5. 

33 Op. Cit. p. 54. 
%4 Meyer 144, 27; Bong 117, 36; B. I. 136, 12. 
38 Op. cit. p. 55. 
36 Meyer 146, 13; Bong 119, 38; B. I. 138. 31. 
87 Op. cit. p. 56. 
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reached “proper” conclusions about an important scene in Zwischen Him- 
mel und Erde. In his summary of the twelfth “section” he states that Fritz 
has not actually damaged the ropes in the shed. (Otto Ludwig is careful 
to have Fritz Nettenmair become a murderer — or one willing to attempt 
murder — only by degrees.) When Valentin, having gotten Christiane to 
listen to him, tells about examining the ropes in the shed, he says, “Da 
war hier mit dem Beil hineingestochen, und dort, und noch einmal, und 
noch einmal.” ** Dr. Pachaly unfortunately comments: 
Sonach muB Fritz die Beschadigung vorgenommen haben, 
ehe er am Ende des vorigen Kapitels aus dem Schuppen floh; es 
waltet jedenfalls iiber seiner finsteren Tat ein ratselhaftes Dunkel: 


vgl. auch Kap. 15 [the section beginning “Unterdes war das Ge- 
fet...) 


Fritz must have gone back some time later, since Apollonius has now al- 
most finished with the placing of some lead ornamental work on the tower 
of Sankt Georg — which he only begins in this section of the story, after 
Fritz’s scene in the shed.*” In the best of company, Dr. Pachaly missed the 
time-element, to deny his first, correct conclusions. 


Section XIV 


One epithet applied to Fritz by his blind father in the highly exciting 
scene when der alte Herr Nettenmair climbs the church-tower of Sankt 
Georg to accuse his son of Apollonius’ death deserves mention. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Pachaly, Bankeruttierer is used in the sense of Entgleister, 
Schandbube.*' It should be recalled that Fritz, in neglecting business in 
order to foster his suspicions and hatred of Apollonius, in seeking to keep 
Christiane from realizing the truth about the relationship with Apollonius, 
and by his poor management in general has brought the house of Netten- 
mair to the verge of financial ruin, thus the business has been entirely 
under his brother’s direction for some time. 


Section XV 


When Apollonius returns alive, the shock causes Christiane to faint. 
He supports her, afraid, however, that he may give expression to his love. 
Aber die Scham iiber seine Schwache, die die Hiilfe auBen 
suchte, wurde zum Helfer. Er legte die Kraftlose sanft auf den 
Rasen. Als er die weichen Glieder aus den Handen lieB, verlor 
er sie erst.*? 


The antecedent of sie is Schwache, as Dr. Pachaly points out.** In the 
school edition of Professor Meyer the passage dealing with Apollonius’ 
delicacy is abridged so that there is nothing logical for an impersonal sie 


88 Meyer 148, 12; Bong 121,8; B.1. 140, 18. 
89 Op. cit. p. 57. 
#0 A detailed analysis of this scene in my article, “A Note on Fritz Nettenmair;” cf. 
note 1, supra. 
41 op. cit. p.60 (Bankerotticrer). (Meyer 162,6; Bong 133,7; B. I. 155, 28.) 
*2 Meyer 177,2 (in part); Bong 145,17; B.I. 171, 4. 
43 Op. cit. p. 65. 
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to refer to. Although it sounds well to say that by putting down 
Christiane Apollonius symbolically loses her, it is not really so, for his 
final renunciation comes much later in the Novelle. 


Section XVIII 


Apollonius has learned of Fritz’s criminal attempt upon his life and 
its motivation. 


Apollonius war miide vom Wachen und vom Kampfe, den 
die gefahrliche Nahe des geliebten Weibes und das Wissen um 
des Bruders Betrug und emporenden Undank in ihm entziindet. 
Neben diesem war erst noch ein anderer Kampf aufgeglommen.** 


It would be wrong to characterize, with Dr. Pachaly, this new struggle 
as a “Gewissenskampf gegen die beriickende V ersuchung, sich der Frau 
des Bruders in unerlaubter Weise zu nahern.” *° It arises, rather, from the 
need to protect himself from further attempts on his life by Fritz without 
disgracing the family name. “Er konnte, wenn der Bruder den entsetzli- 
chen Plan auf sein Leben nicht aufgab, die Ausfiihrung desselben er- 
schweren, aber nicht unméglich machen.” Further evidence is the state- 
ment that the struggle ended with the father’s informing Apollonius that 
Fritz was going to America. “Aber sie [die Mitteilung] machte den alten 
Kampf nur schwerer” — the relationship to Christiane. 


It will be recalled that at the very moment Fritz plunges to his death 
from the tower of Sankt Georg the clock strikes two. Fritz had first laid 
hands upon Apollonius a moment or so after Apollonius had had occasion 
to notice the time: “Die Uhr unter ihm hob aus. Es war auf zwei.” Dr. 
Pachaly raises an objection: “Da® der ganze Ringkampf nur solange ge- 
dauert hat, bis die zum Schlagen ausholende Uhr geschlagen hat, ist 
poetische Lizenz.” ** The events of the scene could hardly require more 
than five minutes, and the detents of a large clock do not usually lift up 
just before it strikes; there is ordinarily an interval of three te five 
minutes.*’ 


Section XX 


The church-tower of Sankt Georg is the one place Apollonius does 
not dare work since his brother’s death from it, for he feels he might have 
perhaps saved Fritz had not his love of Christiane somehow influenced 
his judgment. He had been about to roof a small place he had missed — 
only a ladder would be needed to reach the spot — when Fritz had ap- 
peared. The thought of the rotting wood, unprotected by roofing, tor- 
tures his neat and orderly mind. “Es hatte anhaltend geregnet,” he realizes, 
“die Liicke schluckte, die Verschalung sog das Wasser gierig ein; das Holz 

44 Meyer omits; Bong 152, 16; B. I. 179, 24. 

45 op. cit. p. 68. 

46 op. cit. p. 69. 

47 “Giving warning.” cf. W. B. Carpenter, Mechanical Philosophy, Horology and 
Astronomy, London, 1857, p. 358. 
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muBte verfaulen.” ** In a note Professor Meyer translates schluckte as 
leaked, giving the meaning gulped in parentheses, as if Jeak were merely 
a less common meaning. Dr. Pachaly makes it clear that this is a purely 
figurative usage: “treffliche Bilder, die Liicke wie ein Mund, die Ver- 
schalung wie ein Schwamm vorgestellt.” “® And it might be noted that 
the verb is really eimschlucken if einsaugen be given as the infinitive of the 
other verb. 

That part of Zwischen Himmel und Erde which treats of Apollonius’ 
mental unrest arising from his feeling that to marry Christiane would 
mean to benefit from his brother’s death is one of the most difficult. 
(Professor Meyer abridges extensively.) It does not help that Otto Lud- 
wig has represented Apollonius’ pathological state of mind in the third 
person. Apollonius knows that he has been unable to repair the gap in 
the roof of the Sankt Georg tower because he has not renounced 
Christiane as his peculiar conscience tells him to. 


Trat die Winterkalte starker ein, fror die Nasse im Holz, so 
warf sich die Verschalung und verletzte die Schiefer. Die Stadt, 
die seiner Pflichttreue vertraute, litt Schaden durch ihn. Jede 
Nacht weckte ihn der Stundenschlag Zwei. In der Glut des 
Fiebers vermischten sich die Schatten. Die Vorwiirfe des inneren 
und auBeren Sauberkeitsbediirfnisses flossen ineinander. Immer 
unwiderstehlicher forderte die offene Wunde das Gericht; das 
gahnende Grab den, der es schlo8. Und er war es, den der Stun- 
denschlag zum Gericht rief; er, der das Grab schlieBen muBte, eh’ 
das gehammerte Unheil auf ein unschuldig Haupt fiel.*° 


Dr. Pachaly has two notes in this connection: 


In der Glut des Fiebers vermischten sich die Schatten) d.h. 
ihm wurde heif, das Blut stieg ihm zu - und sowohl der 
Sturz des Bruders wie die vergessene Bleiplatte klagten ihn an; 
jenes heif®t darauf das innere, dieses das auBere Sauberkeitsbe- 
diirfnis.™* 

Immer unwiderstehlicher forderte die offene Wunde das Ge- 
richt; das gabnende Grab den, der es schloB) Mit der offenen 
Wunde ist das Schuldgefiihl gemeint, es fordert BuBe oder Siihne. 
Unter dem gahnenden Grab ist die verabsiumte Turmreparatur 


zu verstehen, die nachgeholt werden muBte, wenn nicht ein an- 
derer bei ihrer Ausfiihrung ums Leben kommen sollte." 


To understand the exact meaning of the quoted passage it is necessary to 
go back almost a page and trace the stream of Apollonius’ thoughts up 
to it. 


Um ihret- und seinetwillen mu8 er sie [Christiane] lassen. 
Und will er das [=sie lassen], dann erkennt er, wie haltlos diese 


48 Meyer 200, 9; Bong 169, 22; B.I. 201, 9. 
49 op. cit. p. 76. 

50 Meyer omits; Bong 169, 24; B.I. 201, 13. 
51 op. cit. p. 76. 
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Schliisse sind vor den klaren Augen des Geistes, und will er wie- 
derum das Gliick ergreifen, so schwebt das dunkle Schuldgefihl 
von neuem wie ein eisiger Reif iiber seine Blume, und der Geist 
vermag nichts gegen seine vernichtende Gewalkt. 


“Daneben,” and another theme is introduced, “mahnten immer lauter die 
Glockenschlage von Sankt Georg.” It has its subdivisions: 
Immer fieberischer wurde die Unruhe, daB der Fehler noch 


nicht gebessert war. AuBere Anlasse scharften noch den Drang. 
Fs hatte anhaltend geregnet ... 


Das innere Sauberkeitsbediirfnis, accordingly, must be Apollonius’ sense 
of neatness and need of perfection per se, while das duBere is the fact that 
the weather is now of a sort that will cause real damage to the wood of 
the roof. There is no reference to Fritz’s fall whatsoever. 

A further analysis of the text shows that “die offene Wunde” and 
“das gahnende Grab” are, logically, one and the same thing, since the 
part of the paragraph in which these phrases occur is concerned only 
with the question of the gap in the roof, for it comes after the key-word 
“daneben.” Turning back about four pages, confirmation of this inter- 
pretation will be found in the following passage: 

Dort hatte er seine bésen Gedanken in die Arbeit hineinge- 
hammert (reasons Apollonius); er hatte damals schon gefiihlt, 

er hammere . . . ein kommend Unheil fertig . . . Die Liicke war 

... wie eine offene Wunde, die nicht heilt, bis sie geracht ist; wie 

ein leeres Grab, das sich nicht schlieBt, eh’ es seinen Bewohner 

aufgenommen hat . . . die Liicke rief nach ihm, und nur er konnte 

sie schlieBen. Oder den Gesellen faBte das Verderben, das er dort 

eingehammert, der Schwindel, der dort wohnt, und stiirzte ihn 

herab.°? 


Otto Ludwig’s grasp of his materials as revealed in this consistent use of 
figures of speech deserves high praise. — Incidentally, a possible source of 
misunderstanding for a too hasty reader might be the use of Jitt and 
schloB as subjunctives. “Die Stadt litt Schaden durch ihn” is probably 
the apodosis of “Trat die Winterkalte starker ein” just as much as “so 
warf sich die Verschalung.” And since Apollonius has not closed any 
grave, least of all a figurative one, schlof is really a potential subjunctive.** 


Section XXI 


The snow storm accompanied by electrical phenomena described 
toward the end of Zwischen Himmel und Erde makes it incumbent upon 
Apollonius to go out on the roof of the Sankt Georg tower if he is to 
preserve his self-esteem. Complete renunciation of Christiane is the price 
paid. The description of the storm is vivid. At one point a roaring wind 
[metonymy] “pfiff wiitend um die StraBenecken; zerlief in tausend Bache; 

52 Bong 165, 37; B.I. 196, 19. 


53 j, e. functionally; cf. E. A. Sonnenschein, The Soul of Grammar, Cambridge, 
1927, p. Viii. 
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suchte sich und schlug klatschend wieder zusammen in einen reiBenden 
Strom.” °* Dr. Pachaly’s comment is: “Die Temperatur ist gestiegen, so- 
daB sich der Regen zu Bachen und Strom zusammenballen kann.” °° The 
Bache and the Strom are metaphorical: the great wind is split into separate 
currents of air by obstacles only to reunite into one great force after 
passing them. The temperature has not risen, for a few lines further on, 
in the same sentence, the same wind is described as blowing the snow 
from one roof to another and doing more to it besides. When it is said 
that this wind “trillte mit wildspielendem Finger die verrosteten Wetter- 
hahne und Fahnen”, trillen should not be thought of as “Nebenform von 
trillern, hier in der Bedeutung einer zitternden Bewegung” (Dr. Pachaly)**, 
but rather as the equivalent of drillen, as indicated in the Sprach-Brock- 
haus, which gives the meanings “wirbeln, kreisen lassen.” 

When Apollonius arrives and pushes out his ladder, how fragile it 
seems to the onlookers far below! Dr. Pachaly finds “wie aus einem Span 
geschnitten” to be “undeutlich”; “Span,” he remarks, “bedeutet im nicht 
iibertragenen Sinne nur abgehobeltes Holz.” °* Otto Ludwig could hardly 
have picked a better word to express both the small size and the lack of 
strength of the ladder, as seemed to be the case to those on the ground. 
Only a toy ladder would be made of chips (or a chip) of wood. 


In the course of these notes various possible reasons for misunder- 
standing passages in Zwischen Himmel und Erde have been indicated. 
Otto Ludwig’s style is rich in figures of speech, especially personifications, 
and his fondness for expressing concessive or conditional ideas by inver- 
sions, together with his habit of expressing the thoughts of his characters 
as indirect discourse, can and does cause confusion. Further difficulties 
for the reader are inherent in the use of leitmotifs which may only be 
fully explained when first introduced, and in the frequent reintroduction 
of catch phrases, often metaphors and similes. When Fritz wears his blue 
coat he is probably only acting as much like his father as he is able and 
there is no coat. And it need not be mentioned that some misunderstand- 
ings arise from careless reading, now being fostered as “rapid reading” 
by some pedagogues. 

It appears, moreover, that there is a certain danger when students, 
especially graduate students, or teachers put their trust too much in notes 
and commentaries. 

54 Meyer 203, 6; Bong 171, 20; B. I. 203, 26. 


55 op. cit. p. 78. 
56 op. cit. p.81. (Meyer 217, 25; Bong 180, 22; B. I. 215, 2.) 
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I. General 


BREITENBUCHER, J. R. Trends in Alsatian literature. Books Abroad 367-370. 

BRUCK, M. Im Lauf der Zeit. Frankfurt. [Daubler, Trackl, etc.] 

COLLINS, RALPH STOKES. The artist in modern German drama. [Diss. Johns 
Hopkins] Baitimore 135 pp. 

CUNZ, DIETER. Swiss letters in these troubled times. Books Abroad 355-360 
[Robert Faesi, Jakob Schaffner, etc.] 

Dichter schreiben tiber sich selbst. Jena 83 pp. [Deutsche Reihe, Band 100] 

DURACH, MORITZ. Volksdeutsches. Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde 89-96 [critical 
bibliography of works published in 1938-39]. 

FREY, JOHN R. The function of the writer. A study of the literary theory of 
Carossa, Grimm and Kolbenheyer. Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 266-278. 

GREINER, TRUDI. Der literarische Verkehr zwischen der deutschen und welschen 
Schweiz seit 1848. Bern 296 pp. [Sprache und Dichtung, Heft 67.] 

Hat der deutsche Roman Zukunft? Eine Umfrage und ihre Antworten. Westermanns 
Monatshefte (November) 113-120 [Brief discussions by Hans Friedrich Blunck, 
Niels Hansen, Hellmuth Langenbucher, Edith Mikeleitis, Bernhard Payr, Wilhelm 
Pleyer and Wilhelm Westecker.] 

HARTMANN, URSULA. Typen dichterischer Selbstbiographie in den letzten Jahr- 
zehnten. Bonn 115 pp. [Gerhart Hauptmann, Hesse, Wiechert, Ina Seidel, Dau- 
thendey, Binding, Paul Ernst, Maria Waser, Isolde Kurz, Carossa.] 

HOLM, KORFIZ. Farbiger Abglanz. Erinnerungen an Ludwig Thoma, Max Dau- 
thendey und Albert Langen. Miinchen 61 pp. [Die kleine Bicherei, Band 113.] 

IHLENFELD, K. Erdensohn und Gotteskind. Weltlich und christlich in der deut- 
schen Dichtung der Gegenwart. Berlin-Steglitz 30 pp. 

KAMP, K. Die Haltung des Frontkampfers. [Diss. Greifswald]. Wiirzburg 102 pp. 
[Flex, Jiinger, Wehner, Wiechert, von der Goltz, Mechow, Euringer.] 
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KELLER, MARIE V. Der Expressionismus als geschichtliche und philosophische Er- 
scheinung. [Diss. Marquette University.] Menasha, Wisconsin. 

KINDERMANN, HEINZ. Die Weltkriegsdichtung der Deutschen im Ausland. Ber- 
lin 136 pp. [Kleine Volk- und Reich-Biicherei.] 

LANGENBECK, KURT. Wiedergeburt des Dramas aus dem Geist der Zeit. Eine 
Rede. Miinchen 54 pp. [also published in Das Innere Reich 923-957). 

LANGENBUCHER, HELLMUTH. Volkhafte Dichtung der Zeit. Berlin 653 pp. 
[5. erweiterte Auflage.] 

LANGER, NORBERT. Die deutsche Dichtung seit dem Weltkrieg von Paul Ernst 

bis Hans Baumann. Leipzig 366 pp. 

LINDEN, WALTHER. Geschichte der deutschen Literatur von den Anfangen bis 
zur Gegenwart. Leipzig 528 pp. [2. erweiterte Auflage.] 

LUIS, W. Das Bauerntum im grenz- und volksdeutschen Roman der Gegenwart. 
Berlin 134 pp. [Diss. Miinster.] 

LUTHER, A. Deutsche Geschichte in deutscher Erzahlung. Leipzig, xi, 426 pp. [6. 
Abschnitt: Von der franzésischen Revolution bis zum Weltkrieg.] 

McKAY, LYEWELYN R. The problem of death in the Viennese school as repre- 
sented by Schnitzler, Rilke and Hofmannsthal. Stanford University Abstracts of 
Dissertations, XV 82-87. 

MULOT, ARNO. Das Reich in der deutschen Dichtung der Gegenwart. Stuttgart 
Vii, 96 pp. 

OBERHEIDEN, ANNELIESE. Haltung und Wertung der deutschen Frau im er- 
zahlenden Schrifttum der Gegenwart. [Diss. Greifswald] Wiirzburg 155 pp. 
[Mechow, Ina Seidel, Tiigel, Carossa, Wiechert, Kolbenheyer.] 

OPPEL, HORST. Grundfragen der literarhistorischen Biographie. Deutsche Viertel- 
jabrschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte 139-172. 

PETERSEN, JULIUS. Geschichtsdrama und nationaler Mythos. Grundfragen zur 
Gegenwartsform des Dramas. Stuttgart 61 pp. 

PIWONKA, H. Handbuch der deutschen Lyrik. Wien 205 pp. [Von den Griechen 
bis zur Gegenwart, mit Beitragen bedeutender deutscher Dichter iiber das Wesen 
der Lyrik.] 

RECK-MALLECZEWEN, F. Der grobe Brief von Martin Luther bis Ludwig 
Thoma. Berlin 170 pp. 

SCHMIDT, KURT OSKAR. Der Wandel des Naturgefiihls in der erzahlenden Dich- 

tung der Gegenwart. [Diss.] K6nigsberg 154 pp. 

SCHULZ, H. H. Das Volkstumserlebnis des Arbeiters in der Dichtung von Gerrit 
Engelke, Heinrich Lersch und Karl Broéger. [Diss. Berlin] Wiirzburg 51 pp. 
[Stadion, Band 5.] 

SPAETH, G. A. Elsiassische Dichter der Gegenwart. Die Literatur 50-51 [Friedrich 
Lienhard, Oskar Wohrle, Eduard Reinacher, Ernst Bertram and others.] 

WALDINGER, ERNST. Von der Heimatkunst zur Blut- und Bodendichtung. Ger- 
man Quarterly 83-87. 

WEISKOPF, F.C. Bitter bread. Exiled German writers in the belligerent countries. 
Books Abroad 252-257. 

WIESE, BENNO von. Vom Naturalismus bis zur Gegenwart. Zeitschrift ftir 
Deutschkunde 124-128 [critical bibliography of works listed in this bibliography 
in 1938 or 1939]. 

Zur Nedden, O.C. A. Drama und Dramaturgie im 20. Jahrhundert. Wirzburg 98 pp. 


II. Individual Authors 





BAHR, HERMANN 
Gross, Fritz. Against race madness 50 years ago. Contemporary Review (May) 
618-624 [Bahr’s Anti-Semitism, an international interview, published in 1894.] 
BARTH, EMIL 
Giindler, Joachim. Uber die dichterische Prosa. Die Literatur 406-408 [EBs novel 
Der Wandelstern.] 


BERTRAM, ERNST 
Briies, Otto. EB. Die Neue Literatur 202-206. 
See also § 1 under Spaeth. 
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BESSER, HANS EBERHARD von 
The way of my destiny. Books Abroad 240-243. 
BINDING, RUDOLF G. 
Langenbucher, Hellmuth. RGB als Kiinder deutscher Diesseitsfreudigkeit. Biicher- 
kunde VIl, 7. 
Schréder, Rudolf Alexander. Der Dichter und der Tod. Die Neue Rundschau 
334-341. 
See also § 1 under Hartmann. 
BRECHT, BERTOLD 
Thompson, Lawrence. BB. Kenyon Review 319-329. 
BROGER, KARL 
See § 1 under Schulz. 
BUSSE, HERMANN ERIS 
Straub, K. W. HEB. Die Westmark VII 10. 
CAROSSA, HANS 
Wood, Frank. HCs way. American-German Review (February) 30-33. 
See also § 1 under Frey, Hartmann, Oberheiden. 
DAUBLER, THEODOR 
See § 1 under Briick. 
DAUTHENDEY, MAX 
See § 1 under Hartmann and Holm. 
DEHMEL, RICHARD 
Kahn, Ludwig, W. RD: Der Arbeitsmann, eine Gedichtinterpretation. German 
Quarterly 101-107. 
Witeschnik, Alexander. RD—der Mensch und Dichter. Zu seinem 20. Todestag 
am 8. Februar 1940. Der Getreue Eckart (February) 62-64 [Lebendiges 
Wort: Literarisches Beiblatt.] 
ECKART, DIETRICH 
Wahnes, G. H. DE in Thiiringen. Weimar 38 pp. 
ENGELKE, GERRIT 
See § 1 under Schulz. 
ERNST, PAUL 
Goodloe, Jane F. Zur Einfiihrung in PEs Werke und Weltanschauung. Monats- 
hefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 9-17. 
Hoefer, Gerda. Der Dichter zwischen Ahnung und Erkenntnis. Bicherkunde 
VII 8. 
Konopatzki, H. Das Bild der Antike bei PE. [Diss. Frankfurt] Wiirzburg 99 pp. 
Przyware, Erich. Gottliches Schicksal: PE. Stimmen der Zeit LXX 1o. 
Schmadel, Elisabeth von. Der Roman bei PE. [Diss. Miinchen] Freising 117 pp. 
See also § 1 under Hartmann. 
EURINGER, RICHARD 
See § 1 under Kamp. 
FAESI, ROBERT 
See § 1 under Cunz. 
FEHRS, J. H. 
Speck, Johann. JHF. Berlin 48 pp. 
FLEX, WALTER 
See § 1 under Kamp. 
FRANKE, HANS 
Die Wiedergeburt des Dramas aus dem Geiste der Zeit. Eine Erorterung an Hand 
der Ideen von Curt Langenbeck und Ernst Bacmeister. Geist der Zeit 504-507. 
FRENSSEN, GUSTAV 
Albrecht, Udo. The humor in Fs works. [Dissertation Western Reserve.] 
GEORGE, STEFAN 
Wood, Frank. SG: Art and prophecy. American-German Review (May) 24-26; 
(June) 32-33, 38. 
GOLTZ, JOACHIM von der 
See § 1 under Kamp. 
GRIESE, FRIEDRICH 
Darge, Elisabeth. FG. Miinchen 83 pp. 
Jahn, M. FG. Das Innere Reich 301-306. 
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Miller, Erich. Landscape in the works of FG. [Diss. Northwestern] North- 
western University Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations VIII 5-9. 
See also § 1 under Oberheiden. 
GRIMM, HANS 
House, Roy Temple. The South African stories of HG. American-German Re- 
view (January) 16-17, 37. 
Kaufmann, Kenneth, C. HG states his case. Books Abroad 258-260. 
Kinkel, Hans. Die schulische Behandlung von HGs Erzahlung Wie Grete auf- 
horte, ein Kind zu sein. Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde 376-383. 
Meckler, Rolf. HG—die Welt seines Werkes. Der Getreue Eckart (March) 61- 
64 [includes bibliography; Lebendiges Wort: Literarisches Beiblatt]. 
See also § 1 under Frey. 
HALBE, MAX 
MH zum 75. Geburtstag. Deutsche Rundschau (October) 21. 
HAUPTMANN, CARL 
Richter, Friedrich Karl. Zum Problem CH. Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology 337-345. 
HAUPTMANN, GERHART 
Hellwig, L. W. Persénlichkeiten der Gegenwart. Berlin. 
Heuser, Frederick, W. J. Hs Die Tochter der Kathedrale. Germanic Review 
137-145. 
See also § 1 under Hartmann. 
HERZOG, RUDOLF 
Hellwig, L. W. Persénlichkeiten der Gegenwart. Berlin. 
HESSE, HERMANN 
See § 1 under Hartmann. 
HOFMANNSTHAL, HUGO von 
Wood, Frank. HvHs aesthetics. Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion 253-265. 
See also § 1 under McKay. 
HOHLBAUM, ROBERT 
Alker, Ernst. RH. Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde 147-156. 
HOLZ, ARNO 
Funke, Erich. Zur Form des Phantasus. Germanic Review 50-58. 
Kleitsch, F. Der Phantasus von AH. [Diss. Berlin] Wiirburg 86 pp. [Stadion, 
Band 6]. 
JANSEN, WERNER 
Wien, W. Das heldische Bild. Zum Schaffen WJs. Die Weltliteratur (March) 
28-29. 
JOHST, HANNS 
Casper, Siegfried. HJ. Miinchen 122 pp. 
Hellwig, L. W. Persénlichkeiten der Gegenwart. Berlin. pp. 175-181. 
Naso, E. von. HJ. Velbagen und Klasings Monatshefte LIV 11. 
Tumler, Franz. Gru8 an HJ zu seinem 50. Geburtstag. Das Innere Reich 179-181. 
JUNGER, ERNST 
Steinbéme, Gustav. Pilgerfahrt. Zu EJs Auf den Marmorklippen. Europaische 
Revue 53-57. 
See also § 1 under Kamp. 
JONGER, FRIEDRICH GEORG 
Schneider, Wilhelm. Die Gedichte von FGJ. Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde 
360-369. 
KAFKA, FRANZ 
Kelly, John. FKs Trial and the theology of crisis. Southern Review 748-766. 
KLUGE, KURT 
Pechel, Rudolf. KK. Deutsche Rundschau (September) 108-112. 
KOLBENHEYER, ERWIN GUIDO 
Lehmann, K. Die Entwicklungslagen des deutschen Volkes und die Politik der 
Kirche nach den Werken EGKs. Die Neue Literatur 82-90. 
See also § 1 under Frey and Oberheiden. 
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KOLL, KILIAN 
Grimm, Hans. Gru an den Flieger und Schriftsteller KK. Das Innere Reich 
232-239. 
KURZ, ISOLDE 
Se § 1 under Hartmann. 
LEITGEB, JOSEF 
Tinnefeld, Nora. Zum Werk JLs. Die Literatur 17-18. 
LERSCH, HEINRICH 
Bauer, Walter. HL. Das Innere Reich 54-46. 
See also § 1 under Schulz. 
LIENHARD, FRIEDRICH 
See § 1 under Spaeth. 
LILIENCRON, DETLEV VON 
Rose, Ernst. The Fighting Téméraire. William Turner-Henry Newbolt-DvL. 
Germanic Review 273-280. 
LONS, HERMANN 
Deimann, Walter. HL. Ein soldatisches Vermachtnis. Berlin 72 pp. 
MANN, THOMAS 
Kayser, Rudolf. TMs Lotte in Weimar. German Quarterly 173-176. 
Schertel, Max. TM and the genealogical novel. University of Washington Ab- 
stracts of Theses III 337-341. 
Schneck, Erna H. Women in the works of TM. Monatshefte ftir deutschen Un- 
terricht 145-164. 
Sell, Friedrich Carl. TM and the problem of anti-intellectualism. Germanic Re- 
view 281-291. 
Spitzer, Leo. TM y la muerte de Don Quijote. Revista de filologia Hispanica 
46-48. 
MAY, KARL 
Mann, Klaus. KM Hitler’s literary mentor. Kenyon Review 391-400. 
MECHOW, KARL BENNO VON 
See § 1 under Kamp, Oberheiden. 
MIEGEL, AGNES 
Werzel, J. Zu AMs Nibelungen. Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde 116. 
NABL, FRANZ 
Endres, Fritz. FN. Die Literatur 450-451. 
NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH 
Heimsoeth, Heinz. Der Weg des friihen N. Die Neue Rundschau 592-602. 
Kuehnemund, Richard. Faust and Zarathustra in our time. Germanic Review 
116-136. 
Pfeiffer, Arthur. Die Rollen des Zarathustra. Die Frage nach dem Ur-Zarathustra 
und seinen Problemen. Deutsche Vierteljabrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft 
und Geistesgeschichte 61-111. 
Schottlander, Rudolf. Two Dionysians: Emerson and N. South Atlantic Quar- 
terly 330-343. ,; 
Stocker, Helene. N as an émigré. Contentporary Review (February) 190-194. 
OBERKOFLER, JOSEPH GEORG 
Pollak, Walter. JGO, Trager des Volkspreises deutscher Dichtung. Der Getreue 
Eckart (January) 49-50 [includes bibliography; Lebendiges Wort: Litera- 
risches Beiblatt]. 
PAULUS, HELMUT 
Payr, Bernhard. Seelische Widerstandskrafte im Kriege. Zum Roman Der Ring 
des Lebens von HP. Biicherkunde (March) 64-66. 
PONTEN, JOSEF 
Bockemiihle, Erich. JP. Nachruf. Die Westmark VII 8. 
Fischer, Hans W. JP Die Lesestunde (May) Il. 
HeuB, Theodor. JP Die Hilfe XLVI 8. 
Langenbucher, Hellmuth. JP—Werk und Persénlichkeit. Die Weltliteratur XV 6. 
RASCHKE, MARTIN 
Heimat und Herkunft. Die Neue Literatur 57-60. 
Steinborn, Willi. Der Erzahler MR. Die Neue Literatur 61-65 [contains biography 
and bibliography]. 
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REINACHER, EDUARD | 
See § 1 under Spaeth. 
RILKE, RAINER MARIA 
Butler, E. M. R and Tolstoy. Modern Language Review 494-505. 
Furst, Norbert. Rs Sonette vor Orpheus. Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 
18-25. 
Gebser, H. R und Spanien. Ziirich. 
Heuschele, Otto. Geist und Nation. Berlin [R treated on pp. 143-153]. 
Holthausen, Egon. Rs mythische Wendung. Hochland 304-316. 
Klatt, Fritz. Der Sieg tiber die Angst. Die Weltangst des modernen Menschen 
und ihre Uberwindung durch RMR. Berlin 107 pp. 
Leishman, J. B. RMR. Later poems. London 277 pp. [contains an introduction 
and an important commentary]. 
MacIntyre, C. F. RMR, 50 selected poems with translation. Berkeley 151 pp. 
[contains an introductory essay and interpretative notes]. 
Mason, Eudo C. The new volume of Rs letters. Modern Language Review 506- 
516. 
Schmidt-Pauli, E. von. RMR. Ein Gedenkbuch. Basel 263 pp. 
Wocke, Helmut. R und Italien. Mit Benutzung ungedruckter Quellen dargestellt. 
[Diss. GieBen] GieBen 167 pp. 
Wood, Frank. R and D. H. Lawrence. Germanic Review 213-223. 
See also § 1 under McKay. 
SCHAFFNER, JAKOB 
Lang, Paul. JS. Die Literatur 485-487. 
See also § 1 under Cunz. 
SCHICKELE, RENE’ 
Bradley, Francine Briistlein. RS—der Kampf um einen persénlichen Stil. [Diss. 
New York University.] 
Kolb, Annette. RS. MaB und Wert 345-346. 
SCHNITZLER, ARTHUR 
See § 1 under McKay. 
SEIDEL, INA 
Jancke, Oskar. Unser Freund Peregrin. Notiz zu ISs neuem Werk. Die Litera- 
tur 49-50. 
See also § 1 under Hartmann and Oberheiden. 
STEHR, HERMANN 
Alker, E. HS. Neophilologus 101-112. 
Hellwig, L. W. Persénlichkeiten der Gegenwart. Berlin. [HS treated on 
pp. 163-168] 
Hese, Hans. Erinnerungen an HS. Schlesien (September-October) 237. 
Hofacker, Erich. Die sinnlich-iibersinnliche Bedeutung der Tonwelt in HSs Er- 
zahlungswerk. Publications of the Modern Language Association 568-578. 
STRAUSS, EMIL 
Heiseler, Bernd von. ES. Die Neue Rundschau 556-563. 
THOMA, LUDWIG 
See § 1 under Holm. 
TOLLER, ERNST 
Pinthus, Kurt. Life and death of ET. Books Abroad 3-8. 
TRACKL, ERNST 
See § 1 under Briick. 
TUGEL, LUDWIG 
See § 1 under Oberheiden. 
VORWERK, DIETRICH 
GeiBler, G. DV. Berlin 52 pp. 
WAGGERL, KARL HEINRICH 
Lawson, Marjorie F. Enter author: Erlebte Rede in the work of KHW. Monats- 
hefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 279-288. 
WASER, MARIA 
See § 1 under Hartmann. 
WASSERMANN, JAKOB 
Frankle, Eleanor. Dostoievsky et W. Revue de littérature comparée 43-64. 
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WATZLIK, HANS 
Durach, Moritz. HWs Dichtung und die deutsche Erziehung. Zum 60. Geburts- 
tag des Dichters am 16. Dezember 1939. Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde 1-11. 
Maly, Leo Hans. Der Romantiker des B6hmerwaldes. Der Getreue Eckart (Feb- 
ruary) 61-62. 
WEHNER, JOSEF MAGNUS 
See § 1 under Kamp. 
WIECHERT, ERNST 
See § 1 under Hartmann, Kamp, Oberheiden. 
WILLE, BRUNO 
Jordan, M. Die Romane BWs. Berlin 107 pp. 
WITTSTOCK, ERWIN 
Durach, Moritz. Der Erzahler EW. Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde 353-359. 
WOHRLE, OSKAR 
See § 1 under Spaeth 
ZILLICH, HEINRICH 
Mueller, Walter J. HZ. Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 198-204. 
ZUCKMAYER, CARL 
Second wind. New York xvii, 289 pp. [introduction by Dorothy Thompson.] 
ZWEIG, STEFAN 
Brittin, Norman A. SZ: Biographer and teacher. Sewanee Review 245-254. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE MODERN GERMAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1939 


I. General 


BETTAX, A. W. The German novel of today. Cambridge 46 pp. 

Kiinder und Kampfer. Die Dichter des neuen Deutschlands. Herausgegeben von P. G. 
Dippel. Miinchen 234 pp. [contains the following essays: 

Dietrich Eckart, by A. Dresler 

Heinrich Anacker, by P. G. Dippel 

Hanns Johst, by W. Horn 

Herybert Menzel, by G. Schilde 

Eberhard Wolfgang Moller, by H. A. Frenzel 
H. J. Nierentz, by H. M. Leuchter 

Gerhard Schumann, by R. Erckmann] 

KEHR, CHARLOTTE. Der deutsche Entwicklungsroman seit der Jahrhundert- 
wende. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Entwicklungsromans. [Diss. Leipzig] 
Dresden 127 pp. 

KINDERMANN, HEINZ. Heimkehr ins Reich. GroBdeutsche Dichtung aus Ost- 
mark und Sudentenland, 1866-1938. Leipzig 427 pp. [Volksausgabe] 

KLEIN, KARL KURT. Literaturgeshichte des Deutschtums im Ausland. Schrifttum 
und Geistesleben der deutschen Volksgruppen vom Mittelalter bis zur Gegenwart. 
Leipzig 470 pp. 

LANGENBUCHER, HELLMUTH. Deutsche Dichtung in Vergangenheit und Ge- 
genwart. Berlin 443 pp. [2. Auflage, includes Textproben]. 

OEFTERING, WILHELM, E. Geschichte der Literatur in Baden. Teil 3: Bis zur 
Gegenwart. Karlsruhe 207 pp. 

ORTNER, HERMANN HEINZ and EUGEN. Deutsche Dramatik der Gegenwart. 
Berlin. 

REHNET, GISELA. Schleswig-holsteinische Erzahlungskunst um 1900 und ihre Be- 
ziehung zur Bauerndichtung der Gegenwart. [Diss. Breslau] Breslau 67 pp. [in- 
cludes Joh. H. Fehrs and Timm Kroger]. 

ROBERTS, C. E. Handwerk und Handwerker in der deutschen Erzéhlung vom Aus- 
gang des 18. Jahrhunderts bis zur Gegenwart. [Diss. Breslau] Breslau 109 pp. 
ROSENHAUPT, HANS WILHELM. Der deutsche Dichter um die Jahrhundert- 

wende und seine Abgeléstheit von der Gesellschaft. Bern 287 pp. 

STOFFERS, W. Juden und Ghetto in der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang des 
Weltkrieges. Nymwegen 800 pp. [Deutsche Quellen und Studien, Band 12]. 


TODT, H. Die deutsche Begegnung mit Afrika im Spiegel des deutschen Nachkriegs- 
schrifttum. [Diss. Frankfurt] Frankfurt xxxiv, 74 pp. 
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USINGER, F. Geist und Gestalt. Darmstadt, 155 pp. [treats Hofmannsthal, Rilke, 
George]. 

WACHSMUTH, BERNHARD. Der Arzt in der Dichtung unserer Zeit. Stuttgart. 

WANDERSCHECK, HERMANN. Deutsche Dramatik der Gegenwart. Berlin viii, 


329 pp- 





II. Individual Authors 


ANACKER, HEINRICH 
See § 1 under Kiinder und Kampfer. 
BACMEISTER, ERNST 
Franke, Hans. EB. Zu seinem 65. Geburtstag. Der Getreue Eckart 53-54. 
BARLACH, ERNST 
Freundesworte. EB zum Gediachtnis. Hamburg 58 pp. 
BREHM, BRUNO 
Vancsa, Kurt. BB. Das Bild eines Dichters. Ostdeutsche Monatshefte 399-403 
[contains bibliography ]. 
CONRAD, MICHAEL GEORG 
Reisinger, Hedwig. MGC. Ein Lebensbild mit besonderer Riicksicht auf seine 
Tatigkeit als Kritiker. [Diss. Miinchen] Wiirzburg 94 pp. 
ECKART, DIETRICH 
See § 1 under Kiinder und Kampfer. 
FEHRS, JOHANN H. 
See § 1 under Rehnet. 
GEORGE, STEFAN 
Siebert, W. Der alte SG. Mainz 54 pp. 
Zierau, Gerhard. Zum Triumphe des groBen Lebens. SG: Der Teppich des Le- 
bens und Die Lieder von Traum und Tod mit einem Vorspiel. Eine Deutung. 
[Diss. Leipzig] Dresden xiv, 210 pp. 
See also § 1 under Usinger. 
HAUPTMANN, GERHART 
Miller, Irmgard. GH in Frankreich. [Diss. Breslau] Breslau ix, 184 pp. 
Owen, C. H. The Treatment of history in GHs dramas. [Diss. Cornell] Ithaca. 
HERZOG, RUDOLF 
RH 70 Jahre. Berlin 8 leaves. 
HOFMANNSTHAL, HUGO VON 
See § 1 under Usinger. 
HOHLBAUM, ROBERT 
Koch, F. Geist und Leben. Hamburg [RH treated on pp. 165-170]. 
JOHST, HANNS 
See § 1 under Kiinder und Kampfer. 
JONGER, ERNST 
Hermann, Wolf. Uber EJ und sein neues Buch Auf den Marmorklippen. Der 
Biicherwurm (Heft 4-5) 73-76. 
KRATZMANN, ERNST 
Handl, Joseph. Der Dichter EK. Zum 50. Geburtstag. Der Getreue Eckart 91-92. 
KROGER, TIMM 
See § 1 under Rehnet. 
LERSCH, HEINRICH 
Sieper, B. HL. Herz iberm Ambo8. Mainz 49 pp. 
LINKE, JOHANNES 
Pollak, Walter. JL. Der Getreue Eckart vc-vp [Lebendiges Wort: Literarisches 
Beiblatt]. 
MANN, THOMAS 
Morris, M. C. A history of TM criticism in Germany 1900-1930. [Diss. Wiscon- 
sin] University of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, IV 
256-258. 
MELL, MAX 
Koch, F. Geist und Leben. Hamburg [MM treated on pp. 171-177] 
MENZEL, HERYBERT 
See § 1 under Kiinder und Kampfer. 
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MOLLER, EBERHARD WOLFGANG 
See § 1 under Kinder und Kampfer. 
MORGENSTERN, CHRISTIAN 
Koch, F. Geist und Leben. Hamburg [CM treated on pp. 151-158. This essay 
first appeared in Biicherkunde (1939) 172-178]. 
NIERENTZ, H. J. 
See § 1 under Kiinder und Kampfer. 
PONTEN, JOSEF 
Adler, Norbert. Die Architektur im Werke JPs. [Diss. Bonn] Bonn 95 pp. 
RILKE, RAINER MARIA 
Kramer, Rudolf. R und Bachofen. [Diss. Frankfurt] Wiirzburg 95 pp. 
Milch, Werner. R im Schrifttum. De Weegschaal (December) 97-103. 
Pauquet, P. P. Schépferische Angst. Versuch einer Angst-Kosmologie bei RMR. 
[Diss. Bonn--Teildruck] Oberpleis 109 pp. 
Pitrou, Robert. RMR. Paris. 
Wood, Frank. RMR: Paradoxes. Sewanee Review 586-592. 
See also § 1 under Usinger. 
SCHOLZ, WILHELM VON 
An Ilm und Isar. Lebenserinnerungen. Leipzig 318 pp. [Mitteilungen ber zahl- 
reiche bedeutende Persénlichkeiten . . . Abdruck bisher ungedruckter Briefe 
von Paul Ernst]. 
SCHUMANN, GERHARD 
See § 1 under Kiinder und Kampfer. 
SKOWRONNEK, FRITZ 
Beyer, Friedrich Heinz. Vater der Heimat. Zum Tode von Fritz Skowronnek. 
Der Tiirmer 419-420. 
STADLER, ERNST 
Goes, Albrecht. In memoriam ES. Der Biicherwurm (Heft 4-5) 68-70. 
STEHR, HERMANN 
Koch, F. Geist und Leben. Hamburg [HS treated on pp. 192-204]. 
STRAUSS, EMIL 
Schneider, Gertrud. Pers6nlichkeit und Gemeinschaft bei ES. [Diss.] Wiirzburg 
84 pp- 
SUDERMANN, HERMANN 
Umbach, John P. Ss Stellung zur Gesellschaft. [Diss.] Wien. 
THOMA, LUDWIG 
Cornelius, Eva. Das epische und dramatische Schaffen LTs. [Diss.] Breslau 77 pp. 
TRAKL, GEORG 
KieBig, Martin. ,,Kristallene Tranen, geweint um die Welt.“ GT zum Gedacht- 
nis. Der Biicherwurm (Heft 4-5) 70-73. 
Kossat, E. Wesen und Aufbauform der Lyrik GTs. [Diss. Hamburg] Hamburg 
102 pp. [Dichtung, Wort und Sprache, Heft 3] 
WILDGANS, ANTON 
Koch, F. Geist und Leben. Hamburg [AW treated on pp. 159-164]. 
WOLZOGEN, ERNST VON 
Engelhardt, Ewald. Die Reichsfreiherren Hans und Ernst von W, :hr Verhaltnis 
zu Kalbsrieth und Nordthiiringen. Artern 37 pp. 
ZERKAULEN, HEINRICH 
Wanderscheck, Hermann. HZ. Miinchen 30 pp. [Reihe: Kiinder und Kampfer}. 
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JULIUS PETERSEN 
+ August 22, 1941 


The news of the death of Julius Petersen, Professor of German Liter- 
ature at the University of Berlin, is received with profound regret by his 
friends and colleagues in this country. The writer of this brief obituary 
notice is conscious of the inadequacy of any attempt to do justice to the 
human qualities and scholarly merits of so rich and versatile a mind. 
Those who are privileged to recall the stimulation derived from personal 
association and from spirited discussions with Julius Petersen, though they 
may be in partial or total disagreement with some of his thoughts, will 
gladly concur in paying their respects to the vitality of his mind, the 
clarity and synthetic expanse of his vision, and the integral harmony of 
the man and scholar. 

Petersen was one of the not too numerous surviving members of the 
much maligned “positivistic” school of literary criticism inaugurated by 
Wilhelm Scherer. His continued insistence, however, on the philosophical 
and social significance of literature and philology tended to bring out the 
abiding values of Scherer’s methodology and served as a balancing element 
in the midst of the contemporary “inflation-period” of literary methods. 
His emphasis on the interrelation of life and literature and his conviction 
that ey as much as literary and artistic expression are deeply 
rooted in the life, thought, and culture of the people, made it possible for 
him to adjust his ways of thinking and feeling to some extent to the cur- 
rent German dogmas of “blood and soil”. In spite of a certain ambiguity 
noticeable in some of his latest publications (e. g., “Die Sehnsucht nach 
dem dritten Reich”, 1934; “Die Wissenschaft von der Dichtung”, 1939) 
Petersen managed to preserve the birthright of a free mind. 

Julius Petersen was born in Strasbourg in Alsace in 1878. He taught 
at the Universities of Munich, Basle, Frankfort, Berlin, Yale (1911-12), 
and Stanford (1933). He was President of the Goethe-Gesellschaft (1927- 
37), a member of the Prussian and Bavarian Academies of Science, and 
a Senator of the Prussian Academy of Arts. He was editor of the 
Bong edition of “Lessings Werke” (1907-32, with W. von Olshausen); 
“Deutsche Forschungen” (1921 ff., with Panzer); “Jahrbuch der Kleist- 
Gesellschaft” (1922 ff., with Minde-Pouet); “Palastra” (1927 ff., with 
Brandl and Hiibner); “Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen” (1927 ff.); 
“Dichtung und Volkstum (formerly “Euphorion”, 1934 ff., with Pongs). 
Among his outstanding publications are: “Literaturgeschichte als Wissen- 
schaft” (1914); “Das deutsche Nationaltheater” (1919); Die Entstehung 
der Eckermannschen Gesprache (1925); Die Wesensbestimmung der deut- 
schen Romantik (1926); “Die literarischen Generationen” (1930); “Aus 
der Goethezeit” (1932); “Die Sehnsucht nach dem dritten Reich in deut- 
scher Sage and Dichtung” (1934); “Die Wissenschaft von der Dichtung”, 


vol. 1 (1939). 
Stanford University. —K. F. Reinhardt. 
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OTTO HELLER 
+ July 29, 1941 


The death of Otto Heller has removed from the ranks of leading 
American Germanists one of the few remaining pioneers whose academic 
beginnings coincided with the foundation of the Modern Language As- 
sociation in 1884, which may well be said to have been the coming of age 
of Germanic Scholarship in America. 

Born in 1862, Heller came to America in 1883. Following some 
minor appointments he was called to Washington University in 1892 as 
its first Professor of German Language and Literature. His university 
studies, begun in Prague, Munich, Vienna, and Berlin, he completed in 
this country, receiving the degree of Ph.D. from Chicago in 1900. In 
1914 he received the additional appointment of Professor of Modern 
European Literature, and from 1923 to his retirement in 1937, he was 
also Dean of the Graduate School. Connected with Washington Univer- 
sity for 45 years, he served this institution with marked distinction and 
contributed substantially to its growing reputation as a center of higher 
learning. It was a well deserved honor when in 1936 his own institution 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. 

For a considerable number of years Heller and the writer of this brief 
tribute to his memory were associated as members of the “Lehrausschub” 
of the former Milwaukee Teachers Seminary, which was then publishing 
the present Monatshefte, and it was at these annual meetings that I learned 
to know and to appreciate his high ideals of teaching and of education in 
general, as well as the forceful earnestness at the core of his scholarly 
personality. A strongly critical outlook, combined with a certain severity 
of insistence on individual standards and convictions, tended to make of 
Heller, professionally at least, something of an “Einzelganger”. The title 
of one of his books, “Prophets of Dissent” is not without suggestiveness. 
He never was closely affiliated with any of our professional organizations, 
and though he published a great deal he rarely appeared among the con- 
tributors to our professional journals. 

His publications, readily falling into three distinct groups, reflect his 
three chief spheres of interest: teaching, research, and, last but not least, 
a critical analysis of the literary, educational and broadly cultural trends 
of his day. In all three fields his aims and standards, both of thought and 
expression, were uniformly high. Exacting as he was of others, he was 
no less so of himself. 

Aside from a half dozen or more of college text editions, his most 
important publications, the last of which did not appear till after his 
death, were the following: 

Studies in Modern German Literature (1905) 

Henrik Ibsen. Plays and Problems (1912) 

Prophets of Dissent: Essays on Maeterlinck, Strindberg, 
Nietzsche, and Tolstoy (1918) 

Faust and Faustus (1931) 

Charles Sealsfield: Bibliography, etc. (with T. H. Leon, 1939) 

The Language of Charles Sealsfield (with T. H. Leon, 1941) 


University of Wisconsin. —H. R. Hohblfeld. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 
Tenth Annual Meeting, Indianapolis, Indiana 
PROGRAM 


Morning Session: 


9:00 Meeting of the Executive Council. 


“An Undergraduate Seminar in Criticism,” Heinz Guradze, 


“Chronic Ailments of Textbook Makers,” Stuart Atkins, 


10:00 Business Meeting. 
10: 30 

Drury College. 
11:10 

Harvard University. 
12:00 


“German Loan Words in America since 1930,” Karl F. 


Koenig, Colgate University. 


12:30 Luncheon Recess. 


Afternoon Session: 


2:30 “The Problem of Third-Year College German,” John A. Hess, 


Ohio University. 


3:30 
Parsons College. 


“Characteristics of Austrian Literature,” Eric C. Kollman, 


4:30 Recess. Ballot box closed at 4:50. 


5:00 Business Meeting. 


Evening Session: 


6:30 Reception (Hotel Severin). 


7:00 Dinner. 


8:00 “Die Lehrer des jungen Goethe,” R. O. Roeseler, 
University of Wisconsin. 

















BUCHERBESPRECHUNGEN 























Jugendpost, 

ein Monatsblatt in deutscher Sprache fiir 
die amerikanische Jugend. Verlag der 
Rochester Abendpost, Rochester, N.Y. 
Editor: E. P. Appelt, A. M. Hanhardt, 
Adelaide Biesenbach. Single copies five 
cents, one year 50 cents, less for larger 
orders. 


This little newspaper, now in its third 
year of publication, is a real credit to its 
editors both in form and content. Ap- 
pearing in a make-up closely resembling 
that of newspapers in Germany, it pro- 
vides a wealth of cultural material and 
entertainment which should appeal to 
teacher and student alike. In addition to 
essays on subjects of general interest (lit- 


erary, historical, scientific, etc.), it con- 
tains numerous poems, an occasional play, 
hints for the study of the language 
(Sprachecke), suggestions for German 
clubs and other interesting items. Origi- 
nal contributions from students are en- 
couraged. Mention must be made of the 
excellent illustrations, particularly the 
woodcuts, which are especially attractive 
now that a better grade of paper has been 
chosen for the printing. The style of the 
articles is consistently good, not too diffi- 
cult, but thoroughly idiomatic. If the in- 
terest of students could be aroused by 
letting them read material of this nature 
without the usual props of vocabulary 
and grammar, such an undertaking might 
well be a valuable incentive to the read- 
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ing of German after formal instruction 
at school has been completed. The Ju- 
gendpost should prove useful not only 
in high schools, but in colleges and uni- 
versities as well, particularly in Kultur- 
kunde or composition and conversation 
classes. 

—J. D. Workman 

University of Wisconsin. 


Der arme Heinrich, 

a Poem by Hartman von Ouwe, the Crit- 
ical Text of Erich Gierach with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Vocabulary by J. 
Knight Bostock. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 
1941, 6s. net. 


We have in this edition of Der Arme 
Heinrich the first volume of Series A of 
the German Mediaeval Series, to appear 
under the general editorship of Professor 
H. G. Fiedler. The apparent purpose of 
the undertaking is to provide good MHG 
texts, with editorial apparatus and vocab- 
ularies, in a form accessible to British and 
American students. The texts are specifi- 
cally directed at students who have “a 
good knowledge of Modern German, but 
are yet beginners in Middle High Ger- 
man.” Since Notes and Vocabulary are 
fundamentally, if not consistently, in 
English, it would appear that the inten- 
tion is that such students should, if they 
translate at all, translate MHG into Eng- 
lish. I cannot speak for the British, but 
for American students, I think that is a 
mistake. Our students gain most from 
rendering MHG texts into Modern Ger- 
man, at least in the early stages. I see no 
objection to introductions and commen- 
tary in English, but aids to translation 
should be in German. 

A detailed criticism of this edition 
would occupy far more space than is at 
my disposal: I shall therefore confine 
myself to a few comments, which seem 
to me typical of others that could be 
made. I deprecate the omission (p.1) of 
the dictionaries of Daniel Sanders and 
Weigand and of the grammar of Karl 
Weinhold. Students of MHG should 
know of these books. I see no good pur- 
pose served by the abbreviation MSF in- 
stead of the usual MF for Minnesangs 
Friihling, (p.5). 1 find the introductory 
material (pp. 6-25) adequate in extent 
and content. The text itself is repro- 
duced from Gierach with praiseworthy 
fidelity, except perhaps for an occasional 
comma (cf. line 4). The Notes arouse 
my curiosity in places. I see no use for 


the 30 odd entries of a MHG word with 
the sole comment “See Voc.” The note 
on im (line 6), used reflexively, will con- 
fuse rather than inform the neophyte: 
“The MHG dative of the reflexive pron. 
has been replaced in NHG by the acc. 
‘sich’.”. The point is that MHG had no 
dative of the reflexive pronoun, used the 
personal pronoun in its stead, and that 
NHG has substituted the acc. of the re- 
flexive pron. for the dat. of a personal 
pronoun, used reflexively. In the note on 
arbeit (line 19) the rime arbeit : geleit is 
alleged to prove “that the fem. nouns 
were already ceasing to be declined in 
the sing.” whereas the note on tugent 
(line 33) though describing the form as 
“gen. pl.” makes no reference to the ab- 
sence of final -e, though this certainly 
raises the question as to whether arbeit 
may not have lost its -e in the same way, 
i.e. by apocope under certain phonetic 
conditions, rather than because it was a 
feminine noun, as the editor would lead 
a student to suppose. On the whole, how- 
ever, what Bostock says in these notes is 
correct enough. His purpose in saying 
some of it eludes me: e.g. in the note to 
156 blic he has 8 lines citing Goethe’s use 
of this word. That seems rather a class- 
room digression than an editorial aid to 
the understanding of Hartmann. There 
appear to be certain unannounced prin- 
ciples of omission of words from the Vo- 
cabulary: armuot 751, aschen 103, for in- 
stance do not appear in the list; begiezen 
478, and 1414 is also omitted, so also is 
daz lachen 1414: my students would need 
help on that line. 


In sum, this appears to be a typographi- 
cally excellent, editorially usable, and 
commercially available edition of “Der 
Arme Heinrich”. It is not ideal, as I see 
it, but it may meet needs of which I am 
happily unaware. 

—R-M. S. Heffner 

University of Wisconsin. 


Paul Ernst and Schiller, 

Hans Boening. (Diss. Univ. of Michigan), 
Edwards Brothers Inc. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1938, 137 pf. 

Paul Ernst probably is one German 
writer who was more disgusted with the 
world than any other person of his gen- 
eration and never tired of pronouncing 
his disagreements. In modern German 
literature he has been stamped as a neo- 
classicist, an entirely misconceived attri- 
bute, if one believes that Paul Ernst, after 
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naturalism and neo-romanticism, intended 
to go back to the classical period of 
Goethe and Schiller. Paul Ernst linked 
his art with the Greek tragedies of 
Aeschylos and Sophocles and became a 
severe critic of the drama of Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Schiller, Kleist and Hebbel. 


Schiller especially, Germany’s greatest 
poet of tragedy, was singled out by this 
modern critic as target for his attacks and 
we ought to be very grateful to Hans 
Boening that he has undertaken to ex- 
plain Paul Ernst’s action and given us a 
clear statement of Paul Ernst’s aims in his 
book: Paul Ernst and Schiller. 

Striking similarities and diversities in 
the lives of the two great authors are 
established and it is shown how the 
younger man turned from a youthful ad- 
mirer to a blind adversary of the older 
poet (Part I). 

In Paul Ernst’s estimation Schiller 
reached the highest achievement in trage- 
dy when he wrote Don Carlos. But as 
soon as Schiller came under the influence 
of Kant a change took place and Schiller 
turned to being a moral philistine. The 
harmful effects of Kant on Schiller have 
been found by many others before and 
after Paul Ernst, and Boening gives us an 
imposing list of such investigators. But 
Paul Ernst did not realize that Schiller 
overcame Kant, and Boening’s conjecture 
that Ernst labored under a spell of “wish- 
ful thinking” seems acceptable (Part II). 


In a third and last part of his book 
Boening tries to reconcile Paul Ernst’s 
creative work as a poet of tragedy with 
Schiller’s work and ideas. This chapter — 
we are obliged to say — is not convincing. 
Style and atmosphere of the dramatic 
works of the two authors are quite dif- 
ferent, as much as tragedies written in a 
“grand style” can differ. The “fate trage- 
dies” of Paul Ernst are harsh and the 
“redemption tragedies” are not much 
softer: strictly C-sharp. How much mel- 
lower is Schiller! For that reason it seems 
natural that Schiller’s heroes feel their 
guilt much more than such heroes as 
Katte and York. 


It is true, in his development from fate 
tragedy to redemption tragedy Paul Ernst 
gradually comes closer to Schiller. But 
one must never forget that Paul Ernst 
abruptly stopped his dramatic produc- 
tion. Why did he stop? We do not 


know whether Paul Ernst ever gave a 
reason for his action. Would a continua- 
tion in his development have taken the 


modern poet so near to Schiller’s con- 
ception of tragedy as Hans Boening be- 
lieves? That, of course, is difficult to say. 
We believe Paul Ernst found himself in 
a blind alley with his dramatic art. When 
the world war and its aftermath came, 
new problems and tasks were calling for 
solution and helped him to turn away 
from the drama entirely. 


To sum up: Boening’s book deserves 
the attention of all students of the Ger- 
man drama. 

—Hermann Barnstorff 

The University of Missouri. 


The Swiss in the United States, 


edited by John Paul von Grueningen. 
( Swiss-American Historical Society, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 1940.) 153 pp. 


This little volume is the second in a 
series projected by the Swiss-American 
Historical Society, and follows a compil- 
ation of biographical sketches which ap- 
peared eight years ago. Its value lies pri- 
marily in the excellent tables and maps 
which give an accurate account of the 
numerical and geographical distribution 
of the Swiss element in the United States 
since 1850. As a catalogue of Swiss- 
American societies, the book is well done 
and extremely useful. It is not a history 
of the Swiss in America, nor an interpre- 
tation of their cultural life. There is no 
description of such outstandingly inter- 
esting Swiss communities as Tell City and 
Vevay in Indiana, or New Glarus, Wis- 
consin. Purely historical sections, such as 
Heinrich Lienhard’s journal of life at Sut- 
ter’s Fort, and the account of the trek of 
the Kyburz family to California, are in- 
teresting to Swiss-Americans, but add 
little to the family story of the westward 
movement. 


In 1880, Ohio had a larger Swiss popu- 
lation than any other state. Today, Cali- 
fornia ranks first, primarily because of a 
large group of Italian-Swiss. Swiss immi- 
gration included both farmers and home- 
makers, and a large and significant group 
of artisans and technicians. Chapter VI is 
devoted to a survey of Protestant and 
Catholic church activities, and includes 
an account of the remarkable work of 
Jacob Stucki among the Indians. In the 
main, Swiss cultural life was much like 
that of the German group, with its 
Schiitzenvereine, Turnvereine and Ge- 
sangvereine. Many such organizations, 
with some of their leading members, are 
listed here. A large part of the enumera- 
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tion is based on Steinach’s Geschichte 
und Leben der Schweizer in den Verei- 
nigten Staaten, published in 1899, and not 
available in English translation. 
—Carl Wittke 
Oberlin College. 


The Language of Charles Sealsfield, 
by Otto Heller assisted by Theodore H. 
Leon. A Study in Atypical Usage. Wash- 
ington University Studies, 1941. 


This is the fifth and last Sealsfield study 
produced either by Dr. Heller or under 
his direction since the year 1934-35, dur- 
ing which Heller directed a number of 
graduate students in Sealsfield research 
while at the same time he had their as- 
sistance in his own projects. 


In the introduction to his work Heller 
discusses A. B. Faust’s early study of 
Sealsfield’s style and the more recent dis- 
sertations of Dilkey and Max Schmidt. 
Heller’s own study differs from these in 
that its scope and purpose are less ye 
cific. His object has been to give a full 
picture of the German language as used 
by Sealsfield, “by a comparatively me- 
chanical method, that of dissecting Seals- 
field’s prose and letting the pieces fall 
into self-evolving divisions.” Heller does 
not attempt to give us a complete Seals- 
field “Word-Index” which would tabu- 
late all the aberrant words and combina- 
tions of words, but “a layout of sam- 
plings representing the stock in all its 
varieties.” This has been achieved. 

Heller arranges his samples from Seals- 
field’s stock in a well-ordered manner un- 
der three main divisions: 1. Inherent 
Characteristics of Sealsfield’s Diction. 


2. Sealsfield’s Linguistic Background as 
Reflected in his Prose. 3. Imitative Ger- 
man. This arrangement is also in keeping 
with Heller’s basic assumption that two 
heterogeneous strains are blended in the 
production of Charles Sealsfield’s ex- 
tremely peculiar diction: “the push of an 
adventurous artistic purpose and the pull 
of ingrained speech habits, good, indiffer- 
ent, and sometimes bad.” 

Heller’s study in atypical usage reflects 
his familiarity with Sealsfield’s works re- 
sulting from many years of critical study 
of the Great Unknown. The rich collec- 
tion of examples from the works of the 
most unusual American author of the 
first half of the 19th century should 
prove useful not only to Sealsfield schol- 
ars but also to students of American lit- 
erature, and perhaps even more so to stu- 
dents of American idiom, who have just 
recently discovered Sealsfield. 


The present study and the recent Seals- 
field bibliography represent a summing 
up of Heller’s Sealsfield research. With 
this work Professor Heller, assisted by 
his one-time pupil, Dr. Leon, brings his 
scholarly career to a close. His very ac- 
tive life ended suddenly a few days after 
he received this volume from the press. 
Although he had retired officially from 
his duties at Washington University sev- 
eral years ago, the urge to be active and 
productive was too strong to allow him 
to retire from work. Because of his de- 
termined spirit these two valuable Seals- 
field studies were still published after his 
official retirement. 


—Karl J]. Arndt 
Louisiana State University. 
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